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1.0  INTRODUCTION 


1.1  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

The  objective  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  computer  sys- 
tem architectures  (particularly  parallel  and  associative  processing  systems) 
on  selecting  adaptive  algorithms  for  the  signal-to-noise  ratio  (SNR)  optimi- 
zation of  a multichannel  input  radar  system  with  a large  number  of  weights. 

The  radar  system  to  be  considered  has  channel  inputs  in  all  three  signal 
dcr:ains--spatial , temporal,  and  polari2ation--with  multiple  inputs  in  each 
domain.  The  adaptive  algorithms  evaluated  must  sense  the  environment  and 
adjust  at  least  200  complex  weights  imposed  on  the  array  elements,  on  the 
delay  taps  off  each  element,  and  on  the  polarization  sensors  so  the  signal- 
to-noise  ratio  is  optimized.  This  sensing  must  be  accomplished  on  a time- 
varying  basis,  as  the  environment  dictates,  with  minimum  convergence  time, 
mininun  noise,  and  maximum  stability.  There  has  to  date  been  a question 
about  the  feasibility  of  treating  this  number  of  v/eights  computationally 
with  any  algorithm  or  computer  architecture. 

In  order  to  calculate  at  least  200  complex  weights  quickly  enough  to 
adapt  to  the  changing  environment,  we  must  not  only  choose  a fast  adaptive 
algorithm  and  a fast  computer,  but  the  algorithm  must  be  well  suited  to  the 
particular  computer  on  which  it  is  to  be  implemented.  By  considering  vector 
pipeline,  associative,  parallel,  multiprocessor,  and  sequential  architectures, 
this  report  examines  the  subtle  interaction  between  computer  architecture 
design  and  adaptive  algorithm  selection. 
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1.2  RESTATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM  IN  MATHEMATICAL  TERMS 

Each  antenna  element  In  an  adaptive  array  produces  an  input  signal,  which 

may  be  written 


Xj(t)  = iVj(t)  + Sj(t),  j=1 N 

where  X is  the  complex  waveform  as  a function  of  time  t,  N is  the 
noise  component,  S is  the  signal  component,  the  subscript  j designates 
the  particular  antenna  element,  and  N is  the  total  number  of  antenna 
elements.  X,  N,  and  S may  be  thought  of  as  complex  column  vectors  of 
their  components: 


i 

X(t)  = 


Xi(t)' 

X2(t) 


Instead  of  these  continuous  waveforms,  we  will  usually  deal  with  the  sample 
vectors  X^’^,  and  which  are  defined  by: 


X^’^  = X(t.) 


where  the  t^  are  closely  spaced  points  in  time.  Let  W be  a column  vector  of 
complex  numbers.  We  form  the  filter  function 

F = W^X 

as  the  dot-product  of  W and  the  input  vector  X. 

Our  problem  is  to  choose  the  weights  W to  optimize  the  SNR  of  the 
system,  in  order  to  maximize  the  probability  of  detection  of  the  signal 
in  the  presence  of  jammers  and  clutter.  These  weights  are  a function 
of  the  input  vectors  X(t),  or  rather,  the  sequence  of  sample  input 
vectors  This  report  not  only  explores  different  algorithms  for 


! 


i 

i 
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calculating  the  weights  W and  filter  function  F,  but  also  the  effects 
0^  different  computer  architectures  on  the  implementations  of  these 
algorithms.  These  effects  include  execution  speed,  accuracy,  convergence 
rates,  cost  of  the  computer,  and  fault  tolerance. 

1.3  APPROACH 

We  first  examined  the  operating  environment  of  the  radar  and  made  as- 
sumptions regarding  it.  This  environment  includes  the  types  of  jammers  and 
clutter  the  radar  is  likely  to  encounter,  near-field  effects,  errors  in  array- 
element  excitation,  and  the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom.  Ue  made  a minimum 
of  limiting  assumptions  in  order  that  our  system  be  as  generally  applicable 
as  possible. 

We  then  examined  the  effects  of  the  operating  environment  and  assump- 
tions on  the  mathematical  formulation  of  the  problem  and  made  further  assump- 
tions. We  translated,  for  example,  conditions  on  the  input  voltages  into 
conditions  on  their  sample  covariance  matrix.  As  before,  we  tried  to  maintain 
the  utmost  generality. 

We  then  chose  a set  of  algorithms  satisfying  these  assumptions,  such  as 
loops  and  sample  covariance  matrix  inversion.  In  order  to  limit  our  field  of 
choice  we  set  a constraint  on  the  minimum  convergence  rate  of  the  algorithms 
(i.e.,  the  number  of  sample  vectors  that  are  required  for  the  SMR  to  approach 
the  optimum).  It  has  been  shown  that,  for  the  sample  covariance  matrix  inversic 
method,  it  is  theoretically  possible  to  get  within  3 dB  of  optimum  with  2N 
samples  (where  N is  the  number  of  v/eights)  under  certain  assumptions  regarding 
the  noise  distribution  [Reed,  Mallett,  and  Brennan,  1974].  Since  using  the  ac- 
tual covariance  matrix  (which  of  course  is  not  available)  instead  of  the  sample 
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matrix  provides  the  optimal  weights  (see  Part  2 of  this  report),  this  theo- 
retical result  was  chosen  as  a convergence  criterion  for  all  algorithms. 

Since  simulations  have  shown  control  loops  do  not  converge  this  quickly  in 

I 

general  [Reed,  Mallett,  and  Brennan,  1974],  they  were  eliminated  from  further 
consideration.  This  convergence- rate  test  was  also  the  only  requirement  we 
made  regarding  algorithm  accuracy,  as  we  assumed  the  SNR  achieved  is  a good 
measure  of  this  accuracy. 

We  then  examined  the  remaining  algorithms  and  all  their  variations  with 
respect  to  their  mathematical  properties,  particularly  their  computational 
complexity,  i.e.,  how  fast  they  could  be  executed  on  a computer.  Algorithm 
speed  is  computer-dependent,  so  each  algorithm  had  to  be  considered  in  con- 
junction with  each  possible  computer  architecture  on  which  it  could  be  imple- 
mented. This  divided  the  study  into  an  algorithm  section  and  an  implementa- 
tion section.  Most  of  the  algorithms  depend  on  solving  a set  of  simultaneous 
linear  equations,  and  we  surveyed  a great  deal  of  literature  on  this  problem,  : 

i 

dealing  with  both  algorithms  alone  and  specific  implementations.  Poor  imple-  I 

I 

mentations  were  eliminated,  and  the  most  promising  ones  were  coded  and  run.  ! 

Both  simulations  to  test  convergence  and  timing  runs  were  made  and  the  results  I 

compared  with  theoretical  predictions.  The  cost  and  fault  tolerance  of  the 
computers  were  also  considered. 

Finally,  synthesizing  the  knowledge  v/e  gained  in  the  above  analysis,  we 
discussed  a parallel  architecture  designed  specifically  for  our  problem  and 
made  to  take  advantage  of  as  much  inhere  t parallelism  in  the  most  practical 
algorithm  v/e  found.  In  choosing  this  architecture,  we  took  into  account 
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computer  cost,  fault  tolerance,  ease  of  manufacturing  the  hardware,  and  the 
relative  amounts  of  inherent  parallelism  and  computational  complexities  in 
the  algorithms  we  studied. 

This  report  presents  not  only  the  final  numerical  comparisons  obtained, 
but  also  the  basic  problems,  tradeoffs,  and  hidden  complexities  of  the 
problem. 

1.4  CONCLUSIONS  AND  SUMMARY 

In  order  to  fully  explore  all  possible  solutions  to  the  overall  problem 
of  forming  adaptive  weights,  we  have  had  to  consider  not  only  all  algorithms 
and  all  computer  architectures,  but  every  combination  of  algorithm  and  archi- 
tecture (i.e.,  implementation).  The  number  of  possible  implementations  is 
far  greater  than  the  number  of  either  algorithms  or  architectures  (being  the 
product  of  the  two) , but  we  nevertheless  have  attempted  in  this  report  to 
deal  with  these  implementations  comprehensively.  This  comprehensive  approach 
is  demanded  because  our  results  have  shown  conclusively  that  it  is  impossible 
to  effectively  select  the  optimal  implementation  without  considering  the 
totality  of  all  possible  implementations.  This  statement  is  valid  not  just 
for  the  problem  of  forming  adaptive  weights,  but  for  any  problem  involving 
parallel  and  associative  architectures.  The  current  literature  on  this  problem 
has  not  taken  this  approach;  it  has  either  dealt  solely  with  algorithms  and  not 
the  difficulties  of  implementing  them  or  has  tried  to  deal  with  isolated  por- 
tions of  certain  implementations,  often  ignoring  the  computer-time-consuming 
problems  of  data  movement  and  system  overhead.  Such  limited  approaches  cannot 
be  used  to  design  a successful  real-time  system. 


Our  most  important  conclusion  is  that  the  sample  covariance  matrix  al- 
gorithms can  be  successfully  implemented  to  form  adaptive  weights  for  a 
200-weight  system,  and  the  computational  results  agree  with  the  theoretical 
prediction  of  achieving  an  SNR  within  3 dB  of  optimum  after  2N  samples,  where 
N is  the  number  of  weights  [Reed,  Mallett,  and  Brennan,  1974].  This  result 
also  implies  that  the  implementation  will  work  for  any  number  of  weights  less 
than  200.  A plot  summarizing  this  result  is  shown  in  Figure  1.1. 

We  also  compare  the  performance  of  the  different  machines  we  studied. 

Figure  1.2  presents  log-log  plots  of  times  in  milliseconds  versus  the  number 
of  weights  for  the  CRAY-1,  CDC  7600,  CDC  STAR-100,  and  STARAN.  The  times 
shown  for  the  first  three  machines  are  the  total  times  actually  required  to 
form  a sample  covariance  matrix  from  2‘l  samples  (v/here  N is  the  number  of 
weights)  and  then  to  solve  for  the  adaptive  weights,  using  various  algorith- 
mic varieties  of  the  sample  covariance  matrix  inverse  method  and  the  parti- 
cular implementations  we  decided  were  optimal  for  each  machine.  These  times 
are  upper  bounds  for  the  results  obtainable  in  a real  system,  since  as  few 
system-specific  assumptions  v/hich  could  increase  program  efficiency  were  made 
as  possible.  The  STARAN  times,  on  the  other  hand,  are  a theoretical  lower 
bound  for  the  time  it  takes  to  perform  the  decomposition  part  of  the  algorithm 
only.  This  lower  bound  was  obtained  by  assuming  that  the  STARAN-E  confi- 
guration was  available  with  sufficient  memory  available  to  contain  the  data 
in  such  a way  that  N complex  floating-point  multiplications  and  additions 
could  be  performed  with  sufficient  parallelism  that  they  would  only  require 
the  time  of  one  single-precision  real  floating-point  multiplication  end 
addition,  240  microseconds  ["Comparison  of  the  Basic  STARAN  Architecture 
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Figure  1.1b  Results  of  Radar  Simulation  with  Two  Jammers  for  200-Height  Adaptive  Array 
Using  the  Sample  Covariance  ^'atrix  Inverse  Method- 


with  Architecture  of  Enhanced  STARAN"].  It  was  also  assumed  that  with  this 
parallelism  any  of  the  direct  methods  of  solution  without  partitioning  (see 
Section  3.2.5. 1)  could  be  performed  in  N such  steps  (where  N is  the  number 
of  weights),  yielding  a time  estimate  of 

T = .240  • 1.1 

where  T Is  given  In  milliseconds.  This  lower  bound  Ignores  not  only  all 
overhead,  which  we  have  said  is  very  Important  in  implementation  performance, 
but  does  not  even  count  the  time  It  takes  to  form  the  sample  covariance 
matrix  of  2N  samples,  which,  on  every  other  machine  we  studied,  took  much  more 
time  than  solving  the  resulting  system  of  equations.  Equation  1.1  then  Is 
a gross  underestimate  of  the  time  required  by  the  STARAN  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem, probably  too  low  by  a large  multiplicative  factor.  Nonetheless,  this 
lower  bound,  as  shown  in  Figure  1.2,  is  consistently  much  higher  than  the 
upper  bounds  for  every  other  machine.  This  demonstrates  that  the  STARAN 
is  not  well  suited  to  the  problem  of  forming  adaptive  weights. 

The  CRAY-1  was  by  far  the  fastest  of  all  the  machines  in  the  graph. 

The  CDC  7600  was  faster  than  the  CDC  STAR- 100  for  all  but  the  largest  di- 
mensions, i.e.,  N > 160.  This  may  at  first  seem  surprising,  but  the  com- 
parison of  the  theoretical  timing  estimates  for  these  implementations  (see 
Part  4)  bears  out  this  result,  which  is  apparently  due  to  the  large  vector 
startup  times  on  the  STAR.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  while  the  CRAY 
is  always  faster  than  the  STAR  when  N < 200,  the  rate  of  growth  of  its  time 
(slope  of  its  graph)  is  larger  than  the  STAR'S,  indicating  that  they  might 
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cross  over  at  some  point  N > 200.  This  implies  that  for  larger  dimensions  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compare  the  two  machines  again  to  determine  which  is 
fastest. 

The  question  "Which  implementation  is  best?"  has  no  simple  answer,  then, 
but  is  a function  of  many  radar  engineering  considerations,  such  as  the  num- 
ber of  weights  and  the  speed  with  which  they  must  be  updated  (see  Section  2.3). 
For  example,  to  form  just  30  complex  weights  in  under  15  milliseconds  using 
available  technology  would  require  at  least  one  CRAY-1,  a large  investment. 
Other  current  machines  with  vector  and  sequential  architectures  may  be 
suitable  for  smaller  problems.  U.S.  Army  SOTAS  (Stand  Off  Target  Acquisition 
System)  Emulator,  designed  and  developed  by  TSC,  is  a real-time  adaptive  radar 
system  with  5 weights,  with  the  weight  calculation  being  done  using  the  sample 
covariance  matrix  method  implemented  on  a sequential  mini-computer. 

There  are  several  conclusions  of  this  report  which  apply  to  any  algorithm 
or  architecture  to  be  considered  as  a solution  to  the  problem  of  forming  adap- 
tive weights: 

1)  It  is  necessary  to  remember  the  difference  between  algorithm  and 
implementation,  since  the  traditional  methods  of  ranking  algorithms 
(such  as  operation  counts)  will  not  always  correctly  rank  their 
corresponding  implementations.  Choosing  the  best  implementation, 
not  algorithm,  is  what  is  important,  since  it  is  the  implementation 
that  actually  provides  the  solution  to  the  problem.  Operation 
counts  are  good,  however,  at  providing  upper  bounds  on  implementation 
performance. 
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2)  Any  implementation  may  be  improved  by  using  separate  machines  for 
the  sample  covariance  matrix  calculation  and  solving  the  set  of 
simultaneous  linear  equations  for  the  weights  and  running  these 
machines  in  parallel.  This  approach  will  not  decrease  the  time 
between  receiving  the  samples  and  forming  the  weights  they  deter- 
mine, but  it  will  allow  the  weights  to  be  updated  more  frequently. 

This  approach  also  allows  for  greater  implementation  optimization, 
since  there  is  no  reason  the  two  machines  even  have  to  have  the  same 
architecture,  if  the  two  facets  of  the  solution  demand  different 
ones. 

3)  Since  all  the  algorithms  considered  involve  complex  arithmetic,  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  in  speed  if  a computer  had  hardware 
parallel  complex  arithmetic  instructions.  As  discussed  in  the 
section  on  complex  arithmetic,  it  is  possible  to  perform  a complex 

multiply  in  the  time  it  takes  to  do  one  real  multiply  (four  in  : 

parallel)  and  one  real  addition  (two  in  parallel)  whereas  on  a se-  5 

quential  processor  it  might  take  the  time  of  four  real  multiplies  and 
two  real  additions.  This  function  can  be  implemented  in  the  hardware  | 

as  part  of  any  architecture  and  should  be  transparent  to  the  user.  j 

4)  Because  of  the  highly  arithmetic  nature  of  the  problem,  we  have  | 

concluded  that  associativity  cannot  be  used,  except  to  enable  j 

processors  in  a parallel  machine.  j 

I 

In  this  report,  we  have  demonstrated  the  computational  feasibility  of  | 

solving  for  up  to  200  complex  adaptive  weights  and  have  provided  a needed  ! 

reference  document  for  radar  design  engineers  confronted  by  this  difficult  | 

problem.  j 

I 

:i 

I 
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2.0  RADAR  CONSIDERATIONS 
2.1  RADAR  OPERATING  ENVIRONMENT 

Adaptive  arrays  are  of  current  interest  for  a variety  of  different 
radar  applications.  An  adaptive  system  senses  the  external  noise  environ- 
ment and  adaptively  controls  the  array  antenna  pattern  to  optimize  the 
performance  of  the  system.  The  types  of  external  noise  which  are  sensed 
and  rejected  by  an  adaptive  radar  Include  jamming,  unintentional  inter- 
ference from  friendly  emitters,  and  backscattering  from  clutter.  While 
it  is  possible  in  theory  to  design  antennas  with  very  low  sidelobe  levels 
which  would  discriminate  against  these  types  of  sidelobe  interference, 
the  sidelobe  levels  which  are  achieved  in  practice  are  limited  by  errors 
in  array-element  excitation,  radome  reflection,  and  multipath  scattering 
from  objects  near  the  radar.  An  adaptive  receiving  array  senses  each  of 
these  effects  and  readjusts  the  element  weights  for  optimum  performance. 

As  a result  of  these  effects,  in  addition  to  the  possibility  of  unequally 
spaced  or  dissimilar  antenna  elements,  no  assumptions  can  be  made  about  the 
signals  produced  from  adjacent  or  close  antenna  elements;  in  particular,  one 
cannot  assume  that  the  signals  differ  simply  in  phase. 

The  types  of  clutter  backscattering  of  importance  in  various  radar 
systems  include  backscattering  from  the  terrain,  rain  clutter  in  higher- 
frequency  systems,  auroral  clutter  in  HF  systems,  echoes  from  chaff,  and 
possible  echoes  from  nuclear  effects.  An  adaptive  system  can  sense  each 
of  these  types  of  external  noise  and  include  their  effects  in  the  antenna 
pattern  optimization. 

The  application  of  adaptive  array  technology  is  of  current  importance 
in  systems  with  frequencies  ranging  from  HF  to  X-band.  An  important 
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limitation  of  HF  over-the-horizon  radars  results  from  auroral  backscattering 
which  is  Doppler  shifted  by  auroral  motion.  This  results  in  echoes  which 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  moving-target  echoes  by  Doppler  filtering. 
Adaptive  control  of  an  array  antenna  pattern  provides  a method  of  rejecting 
this  type  of  interference.  At  the  other  end  of  the  commonly  used  frequency 
band,  X-band,  sidelobe  cancellation  of  jammers  is  the  primary  application 
of  adaptive  array  technology.  The  multiple  channel  sidelobe  canceller  is 
a special  case  of  an  adaptive  array.  A system  with  N auxiliary  elements 
can  adaptively  null  up  to  N jammers. 

At  higher  frequencies,  an  array  contains  a large  number  of  individual 

2 

antenna  elements.  For  example,  an  S-band  array  of  10m  area  contains  3,000 
half-wavelength  spaced  elements.  In  these  higher-frequency  systems,  sub- 
array  outputs  can  be  formed  using  pre-computed  weights  and  the  sub-array 

outputs  added  with  adaptively  controlled  weights.  Sub-arraying  reduces  the 
number  of  adaptive  degrees  of  freedom  and  simplifies  the  adaptive  processor. 
Different  sub-array  configurations  can  be  used,  e.g.,  column  outputs 
added  adaptively  to  provide  azimuth  pattern  control  or  row  outputs 
adaptively  summed  for  control  in  elevation.  Individual  element  outputs 
can  be  used  in  a multiple  channel  sidelobe  canceller  configuration, 
in  the  interests  of  generality,  wc  will  assume  that  all  subarra.ying  nas 
been  done  before  we  begin  processing  the  data. 

It  is  also  advantageous  in  many  systems  to  control  the  frequency 
response  of  the  system  adaptively.  Adaptive  filtering  is  closely  analogous 
to  adaptive  array  processing  and  is  of  current  interest  in  some  MTI  radars. 
For  wide  bandwidth  jammer  cancellation,  it  is  advantageous  to  use  multiple 
outputs  from  each  element  of  the  array.  These  outputs  are  separated  in 
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time,  e.g.,  obtained  from  tapped  delay  lines  behind  each  element.  In  a 
digital  system,  consecutive  samples  of  each  element  output  provide  the 
required  set  of  time-delayed  samples.  A system  which  is  adaptive  in  both 
time  and  angle,  where  a separate  adaptively  controlled  weight  is  applied 
to  each  of  K time  samples  from  each  of  N elements  by  controlling  KN  weights, 
provides  excellent  wide  bandwidth  jammer  cancellation.  This  technique 
of  array- frequency  control  is  important  in  systems  where  multipath  echoes 

contribute  significantly  to  the  external  noise  input. 

The  performance  of  an  adaptive  radar  will  generally  depend  upon 

the  number  of  degrees  of  freedom  of  the  system.  Additional  degrees  of 
freedom  improve  the  capability  to  reject  multiple  interference  sources. 
Interference  of  both  polarizations,  multipath,  wideband  interference, 
and  clutter  returns  which  are  continuously  distributed  in  angle.  This 
study  addresses  the  problem  of  adaptive  weight  computation  in  a system 
with  a large  number  of  degrees  of  freedom.  The  method  of  weight  computa- 
tion considered  in  this  study,  based  on  the  sample  covariance  matrix, 
provides  good  performance  independent  of  the  distribution  of  eigen- 
values of  the  covariance  matrix.  The  adaptive  technique  considered  here 
is  applicable  to  antenna  array  processing,  to  adaptive  filtering,  and  to 
systems  which  are  adaptive  in  both  angle  and  frequency. 

2.2  THEORY  OF  ADAPTIVE  RADAR 

Adaptive  array  processors  are  currently  of  Interest  for  a variety  of 
applications  in  the  radar,  communication,  and  sonar  fields.  In  an  adaptive 
processor,  a separate  coherent  output  is  obtained  from  each  element  (or 
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subarray)  of  a phased-array  receiving  antenna.  The  output  of  each  element 
channel  Is  sampled  and  multiplied  by  a complex  weight,  1.e.,  adjusted  1n 
both  amplitude  and  phase,  and  these  weighted  outputs  are  added  coherently 
to  form  Doppler-compensated  receiving  beams.  The  complex  weights  of  this 
space-time  filter  are  controlled  by  adaptive  loops.  By  this  means,  the 
Illumination  function  and  the  Doppler  reject  filters  of  the  receiving 
array  antenna  are  controlled  adaptively. 

Such  adaptive  systems  are  designed  to  continuously  maximize  the 
probability  of  detection  for  a fixed  false-alarm  rate.  This  maximization 
can  be  shown  to  be  equivalent  to  a maximization  of  a generalized  signal- 
to-nolse  ratio  [Brennan  and  Reed,  1973].  The  adaptive  processor  senses 
both  the  receiver  noise  in  the  individual  space-time  channels  and  the 
external  noise  field  in  performing  this  optimization.  External  noise  may 
Include  both  discrete  sources  In  the  sidelobe  region  (e.g..  Interfering 
signals  in  a communication  system  or  jammers  In  a radar  system)  and  con- 
tinuously distributed  noise  (e.g.,  sky  noise  In  radio  astronorny  or  clutter  ij 

i 

In  a radar  system). 

Let  a radar,  possibly  moving,  emit  an  electromagnetic  signal.  Suppose 
an  echo  from  a target  at  a given  range  delay  is  received  by  a set  of  N 
sensors.  Let  each  sensor  yield  K samples  of  the  received  signal  in  time. 

Denote  the  expected  sensor  time-sampled  data  from  the  target  by  the  column 
vector 


Where  S|^  1s  a complex  number,  the  sampled  phase  and  envelope  for  k = 1,2,..., 
n,  and  n=N'K  Is  the  total  number  of  space- time  samples. 

Vector  S In  Eq.2.1  Is  called  the  signal  vector.  If  the  target  Is 
moving  with  respect  to  the  radar,  S would  contain  the  expected  relative 
Doppler  and  polarization  phase  factors,  both  with  regard  to  the  sensor's 
special  position  and  Its  sampling  time. 

If  vector  S Is  "tuned"  to  a moving  target  at  position  R,  returns  from 
stationary  targets  at  other  positions  act  as  clutter  or  noise  to  the 
detection  process.  Other  noise  components  include  receiver  noise.  Inter- 
ference, sky  noise,  etc.  Let  the  column  vector 


denote  the  total  return  for  noise  alone,  I.e.,  the  return  assuming  there 
was  no  target  at  the  position  R of  Interest.  The  sum  of  vectors  S and  n 
is  the  signal-plus-noise  vector 

X = S + /V.  2.3 

The  radar  problem  Is  to  detect  the  presence  of  signal  S in  noise  n. 

To  detect  S In  Eq.  2.3,  one  puts  the  received  vector  through  a 
"filter"  with  weights. 
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The  output  of  filter  W Is  the  scalar 


F 
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where  T denotes  matrix  transpose.  The  expected  value  of  F Is  zero  for 
noise  alone  and 


EF 


n 
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W^s 


2.6 


for  signal  plus  noise.  Similarly,  the  noise  power  or  variance  of  F is 

^ = E|F1^.-  |EF|^  = W^Eiwv^W  = W^MW  2.7 

where  the  bar  denotes  complex  conjugation  and  M is  the  covariance  matrix 
of  the  noise  process,  i.e., 

M = Em^  = (EaI.^V^.)  2.8 

J 

Using  these  definitions,  the  following  theorem  can  be  proven  [Brennan  and 
Reed,  1973] : 

Theorem  1:  Assume  a radar  (or  sonar)  transmits  a waveform  and 
receives  n space-time  samples.  For  noise  alone,  say,  hypothesis  H^,  the 
receiver  observes  the  vector  X = Af  where  n is  the  n component  column 
vector  defined  by  Eq.  2.2.  For  signal  plus  noise,  say,  hypothesis  , the 
receiver  observes  the  vector  X = S + N , where  S is  the  n-component  column 
vector  defined  by  Eq.  2.1.  Let  W be  the  filter  vector,  the  n-component 
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column  vector  defined  by  Eq.  2.1.  Let  W be  the  filter  vector,  the  n-com- 
ponent  column  vector  of  weights  defined  by  Eq.  2.4.  Then  the  response  of 
the  filter  to  the  received  observables  Is 


■ E 

k=l 


Finally,  suppose  that  the  components  of  N are  jointly  distributed  Gaussian 
variates,  and  that  the  covariance  matrix  Is  M = EM^. 

With  the  above  definitions  and  assumptions,  the  filter  which  gives 
the  maximum  probability  of  detection  P^,  for  a fixed  probability  of  false 


alarm  Pp  is 


W = kM'^S 


where  k is  a nonzero  complex  number.  The  probability  of  detection  for 
this  optimum  filter  is 


Pn  = Q L s 


iV's  , ^ 


in  terns  of  the  false-alarm  probability  Pp,  where  Q(a,0)  is  the  Q function 
defined  by 


Q(a,3)  = 


r / 2 ^ 2, 

- (v  + a 


1^(00)  dv 


In  practice,  of  course,  the  actual  covariance  matrix  M is  not  avail- 
able. Instead,  we  use  the  sample  covariance  matrix,  which  we  will  denote 

here  by  R.  Rewrite  the  samples  X^,...,X^  as  xj^ ^ . ,xj||^ xj||^\..., 

Xj  ',...,X|!j  grouping  together  samples  taken  at  the  same  moment  in  time 
(denoted  by  identical  superscripts)  and  ordering  them  in  these  groups  by 
antenna  element  number  (denoted  by  the  subscript).  M may  be  estimated  in 
several  ways  from  the  samples  xj^  ^ ,. . . (see  Section  3.2.4),  but  the 
method  used  in  the  remainder  of  this  report  is 


2.12 


Let  p(M)  be  the  normalized  signal -to- noise  ratio:  SNR  (M)/SNR(M), 
where  SNR(M)  is  the  optimal  SNR  (obtained  from  using  the  true  matrix,  M, 

A 

in  forming  the  weights)  and  SNR  (M)  is  the  actual  SNR  obtained  using  the 
sample  matrix,  M.  After  making  certain  assumptions  about  the  distribution 

A 

of  p(M),  it  can  be  shown  that  the  expected  value  of  p(M)  is  [Reed,  Mallett, 
and  Brennan,  1974] 

E(p(M))  = (K  + 2 - N)/(K  +1)  . 2.13 


This  is  the  expected  loss-in-paver  ratio  if  only  K samples  of  data  were 
used  to  estimate  M in  Eq.  2.12.  Expressed  in  decibels,  this  expected  loss 
is 


loss  = - 10  log^Q  {E(p(M))}  = 

- 10  log^Q  [(K  + 2 - N)/(K  + 1)] 


2.14 
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Hence  if  one  wishes  to  maintain  an  average  loss  ratio  of  better  than  one- 
half  (less  than  3 dB),  at  least  K = 2N  - 3 » 2N  samples  are  needed.  This 
result  has  been  verified  by  simulations  [Reed,  Mallett.  and  Brennan,  1974]. 

2.3  RADAR  ENGINEERING  CONSIDERATIONS 

We  will  now  discuss  several  important  radar  design  questions  which  must 
be  answered  before  the  optimal  implementation  can  be  selected  to  form  a set 
of  adaptive  weights.  The  major  design  consideration  is  the  number  of  weights, 
fl.  The  running  times  of  all  implementations  are  functions  of  N,  usually 

second-  or  third-order  polynomials.  The  number  of  weights  is  determined  by 
the  radar  environment,  including  such  factors  as  the  number  and  types  of 
jammers,  clutter  environment,  and  beamforming  (in  fully  adaptive  systems 
this  includes  main  beam  width,  sidelobe  levels,  etc.). 

Another  major  consideration  is  time.  Two  time  factors  are  important: 

1)  the  length  of  time  the  covariance  matrix  is  a good  estimate  of  the  en- 
vironment, and  2)  the  length  of  time  a given  set  of  weights  is  applicable. 

i 

These  times  may  be  dynamic  or  constant,  depending  on  the  system.  Some  fac-  j 

tors  that  may  determine  these  times  are  the  method  of  scan  (mechanical  or 
electrical),  sampling  rate,  single-  or  multiple-beam  mode,  or  system  objec- 
tive (e.g. , OTH).  ; 

Other  considerations  affecting  the  time  required  to  perform  the  weight 
calculation  include  the  number  of  bits  in  the  analog-to-digital  converters 
(ADCs),  the  number  of  bits  required  to  represent  the  weights,  and  special  forms 
of  the  steering  vectors. 

A fourth  group  of  system  considerations,  as  in  all  systems,  is  costs, 
power  consumption,  maintainability  and  reliability.  ! 

t 

( 

‘l 

1 

‘1 
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It  is  not  possible  to  list  all  design  criteria  for  adaptive  antennas 
and  sidelobe  cancellers.  We  feel  that  the  designer  of  the  weight  calculation 
subsystem  should  be  involved  with  the  entire  system  design  and  be  able  to  im- 
pact that  design.  For  example,  in  order  to  meet  speed  requirements  and  cost 
constraints,  the  designer  may  want  to  limit  either  the  number  of  weights,  the 
number  of  bits  in  the  ADC,  or  the  desired  SNR. 

2.4  A SAMPLE  VOLTAGE  VECTOR  MODEL 


In  order  to  determine  if  the  sample  covariance  matrix  approach  is 
feasible  when  N,  the  number  of  weights,  is  at  least  200,  we  had  to  use  a 
model  of  the  sample  voltage  vectors  to  write  a computer  simulation  to  test 
the  algorithm  and  its  implementation. 

The  radar  test  problem  is  arranged  so  that  the  interferers  can  be 
specified  by  their  eigenvalues.  To  do  this  simply,  a linear  antenna  array 
with  uniform  spacing  and  weighting  was  chosen.  With  this  configuration 
it  is  easy  to  form  multiple  beams  and  place  an  interferer  in  each  beam 
so  that  each  beam  output  contains  only  power  from  that  interferer.  Since 
each  beam  output  is  then  independent,  the  covariance  matrix  of  the  beam 
output  is  diagonal  and  the  interferer  powers  are  the  eigenvalues.  It  is 
easy  to  transform  the  problem  to  element  space,  using  a unitary  transforma- 
tion. 

To  implement  this  approach,  the  interferers  are  placed  so  that  all 
except  one  are  at  nulls  of  the  beam  pattern  for  each  beam.  The  voltage 
output  of  a beam  formed  by  summing  all  element  outputs  is  given  by 


V = n + pi(N-l)l'-i  _ sin  N ij;/2 

^ b LI  e ...  e j sin  ^/2 


where  = 2ti  D sin  0 , 


0 is  an  angle  measured  from  the  line  of  the  antenna  to  a point  source 

D is  the  antenna  length  in  wavelengths. 

If  interferer  positions  are  chosen  so  that  sin  (N(ii;  -ip  )/2)  = 0 for  n ^ m, 

n m 

they  satisfy  the  condition  for  independence.  This  will  be  true  when 
N 

^(il>n“'l'ni^  ' where  k is  an  integer.  The  desired  interferer  positions 
therefore  are 

’^k  " ^ k=l,...  , N-1  . 2.16 

In  element  space  the  voltage  at  each  of  N elements  is  given  by 

x„=  I R„  M7 

for  the  K = N-1  interferers.  The  are  the  powers  in  each  interferer  and 
the  R's  are  independent  zero-mean  random  variables  with  |R|^|  =1.  The  Rj^ 
are  included,  when  needed,  to  simulate  the  interferer  variations  between 
samples,  and  receiver  noise  whose  power  is  Q^. 

Since  the  interferer  positions  are  known,  the  true  covariance  matrix 
can  be  computed  as 


M 

n),n 


-i  2tTk 
N 


(m-n) 


2.18 


A stochastic  sample  covariance  matrix  using  S samples  can  be  obtained 
by  forming 


1 

I 

] 

\ 
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m,n 


1 


s 


s^m 


s^n 


2.19 


where  the  voltages  are  obtained  from  Equation  2.17. 

With  this  model  the  eigenvalues  can  be  chosen  to  span  any  desired 
range  of  values,  and  the  number  of  interferers  can  be  varied  up  to  N-1 
while  specifying  the  eigenvalues. 


t 


i 
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3.0  MATHEMATICAL  TECHNIQUES 


3.1  STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEM.  NOTATION.  APPROACH.  AND  ASSUMPTIONS 

The  problem  Is  to  optimize  the  SNR  of  an  adaptive  system,  where  X 
denotes  the  complex  column  vector  of  random  variables  describing  the 
receiver  inputs  (length  » N),  and  F»the  desired  filter  function.  As 
discussed  above.  If  we  write  X as 

X = ;^  + S , 3 .1 

where  S is  the  column  vector  of  random  variables  describing  the  signed 
vector  and  N the  column  vector  of  random  variables  describing  the  noise 
vector,  then  the  filter  function,  F,  is  given  by 

F = W^X  , 3.2 

where  is  the  transpose  of  a complex  column  vector  of  weights, 

W,  which  satisfies 

qMW  = S . 3.3 

where  q is  an  arbitrary  constant  (nominally  1).  S denotes  the  complex 
conjugate  of  the  steering  vector,  S (a  column  vector),  and  M is  the 
covariance  of  the  noise  vector,  n, 

M = E {k*n)  , 3.4 

where  E (•)  denotes  expectation  and.V*  is  the  conjugate  transpose  of 

N*  = (F)^  = (/V^)  . 3.5 

Our  approach  is  to  calculate  the  weights,  W,  and  then  calculate 
F by  the  inner  (dot)  product  in  Equation  3.2.  The  inputs  we  have  to  work 
with  are  sample  voltage  vectors  sampled  periodically  in  time,  and 
their  length.  There  are  several  algorithms  available  to  perform  this  task. 


r 


Our  criteria  for  determining  the  best  algorithm  will  be  twofold. 
First,  the  convergence  rate:  How  many  samples  are  required  to  get  with- 
in a certain  threshold  (such  as  3 dB)  of  the  optimum  threshold  (if  the 
algorithm  can  get  there  at  all)?  Once  we  have  chosen  the  algorithms 
that  require  the  fewest  samples,  we  will  pick  the  one  that  requires  the 
least  time  to  perform.  Computational  accuracy  and  numerical  stability 
will  be  criteria  only  insofar  as  they  affect  the  convergence  rate. 

We  assume  our  sampling  rate  for  the  X^^^'s  is  high  enough  with 
respect  to  the  speed  of  change  of  the  distribution  of  the  noise  process 
that  we  may  extract  from  the  X^^^'s  information  about  the  instantaneous 
covariance  matrix,  M. 

Of  the  two  general  classes  of  algorithms,  control  loops  and  esti- 
mating the  matrix  M (or  its  inverse)  and  solving  Equation  3.3,  we  eliminate 
the  loops  on  the  basis  of  the  first  criterion  above--its  slow  convergence 
rate  (this  has  been  discussed  above). 

We  must  make  a further  assumption:  solving  Equation  3.3  presumes  the 
existence  of  M”^.  Since  M is  a complex  covariance  matrix,  we  know  several 
things  about  it  a priori: 

1)  it  is  Hermitian;  i.e.,  M . . = M..  since  M.  . = E(J..y.) 

= E(;^^)  = E(''j.V^)  = Mj.  ; and 


2G 


2)  it  is  positive  semi-de  ii';t';  i.e.  Q*MQ  ^0  for  arbitrary  Q, 

since 

Q*MQ  = f:  (Zm.  Q ) 

j=l  J k=l  ^ 

= E Z Q.  e(n  .N.  )q.  = E E e(q^q.  N^) 

= E ((Eq~n)  (EwA  = 

\ j = l J J k=l  ' 
n _ _ 

■ E and  RR  > 0 for  any  R. 
j=l  - 

If  M is  Hennitian  positive  semi -definite,  then  it  will  be  nonsingular 

(i.e.  M ^ will  exist)  if  and  only  if  it  is  positive  definite,  i.e.> 

* * _ 

Q MQ  > 0 for  all  arbitrary  non-zero  Q.  Tiiis  is  because  Q MO  = E(RR)  = 0 

if  and  only  if  R is  identically  0 for  a non-zero  Q,  which  is  true  if  and 
only  if  the  are  linearly  dependent,  which  is  true  if  and  only  if  M is 
singular.  Hence,we  assume  M is  positive  definite,  an  eminently 
reasonable  assumption  since  the  necessary  existence  of  receiver  noise, 
which  is  uncorrelated,  prevents  the  exact  linear  dependence  of  the  N^'s. 

In  Part  2,  the  discussion  of  the  radar  operating  environment, 
we  stated  that  no  assumptions  could  be  made  regarding  relationships  of 
input  voltages  from  adjacent  or  close  antenna  elements.  The  implication 
is  that  no  assumption  can  be  made  about  the  form  of  M.  In  particular. 
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since  we  cannot  assume  that  signals  differ  In  phase  only,  we  cannot 
assume  that  the  matrix  M Is  Toeplltz  (I.e.,  Is  a function  of  1-J 
only). 

We  make  no  assumptions  about  the  steering  vector  Sj;  It  may  be 
arbitrary.  If,  In  practice.  It  has  a special  form  (like  a unit  vector 
as  In  sidelobe  cancelers),  then  the  algorithms  we  discuss  may  be  changed 
to  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge.  Also,  since  there  can  be  only  N 
Independent  beams  formed  by  a system  of  N weights,  and  hence  only  N 
Independent  steering  vectors  (or  in  mathematical  terms,  a group  of 
Independent  vectors  of  dimension  N can  have  at  most  N members),  we 
will  assume  that  we  will  not  want  to  calculate  the  weights  corresponding 
to  more  than  N steering  vectors  for  one  sample  covariance  matrix. 
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3.2  ALGORITHMS  FOR  SOLVING  MW  = S 


3.2.1  Introduction 

The  algorlthn.s  for  solving  MW  = S may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
those  which  update  an  estimate  of  M with  each  sample  vector  (and 
subsequenty  solve  MW  = T by  several  methods  discussed  below)  and  those 
which  update  an  estimate  of  M'^  (and  subsequently  multiply  the  inverse 
M~^  by  5^  since  W = M"^J).  There  is  only  one  basic  algorithm  in  this 
second  class,  the  inverse  matrix  update  (IMU)  method.  In  the  first  class, 
once  M has  been  estimated,  the  algorithms  may  be  further  divided  into 
direct  and  iterative  methods.  Direct  methods  are  those  which  would, 
were  infinite  precision  available,  yield  exact  solutions  in  a finite 
predetermined  number  of  steps.  Iterative  methods  take  an  initial  guess 
at  the  solution  and  produce  a sequence  of  solutions  converging,  it 
is  hoped,  componentwise  tc  the  true  solution. 

The  direct  methods  may  be  broken  into  two  classes,  depending  on 
whether  they  use  partitioning  of  the  matrix  (divide  and  conquer  approach) 
or  operate  only  on  whole  rows  and  columns.  It  has  been  shown  [Klyuyev 
and  Kokovkin-Shcherbak,  1965]  that  Gaussian  Elimination  (GE)  is  optimal 
with  respect  to  operation  counts  in  this  second  subclass  for  a general 
matrix.  This  subclass  also  includes  Gauss-Jordan  Elimination  (GJ)  and 
Cholesky  factorization,  the  latter  of  which  is  a modification  of 
Gaussian  Elimination  which  takes  full  advantage  of  the  fact  that  a 
matrix,  M,  is  positive  definite  Mermitian  (both  the  actual  matrix  and  its 


estii’iate)  tind  hence,  when  limiting  oneself  to  full  row  and  column 
operations,  is  optimal  for  the  problem.  Cholesky  takes  on  two  forms, 
one  without  square  roots  (abbreviated  LDL  , from  the  triangular 

* V * 

factorization  M = LDL  it  provides)  and  one  with  square  roots  (LL  ). 

3 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  are  all  0(N  ) algorithms;  i.e,  the  domin- 

3 

ating  term  in  their  operation  counts  is  an  N‘  term.  The  partitioning 
algorithms,  on  the  other  hand,  allow  for  algorithms  of  order 
where  x<3.  The  smallest  exponent  obtained  so  far  is  log^T,  or 
approximately  2.81,  by  Strassen  [1969].  His  method  involves  partition- 
ing each  matrix  and  submatrix  into  4 submatrices,  and  it  has  been 
shown  by  Hopcroft  and  Kerr  [1971]  that  an  algorithm  is  the 

best  obtainable  with  this  partitioning  scheme.  It  can  be  shown  [Aho, 

Hopcroft,  and  Ullman,  1974]  that  if  the  matrix  can  be  partitioned  into 
2 

a submatrices  of  equal  size,  and  a x a matrix  multiplication  can  be 

performed  with  b noncommutati ve  multiplications,  then  matrices  can  be 

multiplied  with  an  algorithm.  Since  Bunch  and  Hopcraft  [1974] 

have  shown  that  matrix  multiplication,  matrix  inversion,  and  triangular 

factorization  are  equivalent  in  computational  complexity,  this  means  that 

MVI  = S may  be  solved  with  an  algorithm.  Methods,  however,  of 

multiplying  3x3  matrices  in  21  multiplications  (resulting  in  an 

0(n^°9321)  _ o(!^^‘^^)  algorithm)  or  4x4  matrices  in  48  multiplications 

(resulting  in  an  0(N^°^4^®)  = 0(N^‘^^)  algorithm)  have  yet  to  be 

discovered.  Partitioning  methods  often  involve  a great  deal  of  overhead 

and  have  larger  factors  in  front  of  their  dominating  terms  than  whole  row 
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and  column  algorithms,  so  their  asymptotic  superiority  often  does  not 
dominate  until  N is  very  large,  tach  direct  method  has  two  variations: 
solving  for  M ^ and  multiplying  it  by  the  steering  vectors,  and  solving 
for  the  weights  directly  (with  back  substitutions  or  the  equivalent). 

The  iterative  methods  we  will  consider  are  linear  and  of  degree 
one;  i.e., 

I^(k+1)  ^ p(k)  ,^j(f)  ^ ^(k)  ^ 3 

where  is  the  k"^  iterative  refinement  of  the  solution  of  MW  = S. 

If  P and  Q are  constant  with  respect  to  k,  the  iteration  is  called 
stationary,  othewise  it  is  called  notistati onary . We  will  discuss 
Point-Jacobi  iteration,  Gauss-Seidel  iteration,  successive  over- 
relaxation (SOR)  and  chaotic  iteration. 

This  hierarchy  of  techniques  is  presented  in  figure  3.1.  The 
"M  and  "Pack  Sub."  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree  under  the  "Direct 
Methods"  node  indicate  whether  will  be  calculated  and  multiplied 
by  the  steering  vector  or  if  the  weights  will  be  calculated  directly 
(by  back  substitution  or  the  equivalent).  These  are  labelled  as 
sequential  techniques  to  distinguish  them  from  ones  designed  for  or 
implemented  on  parallel  processors  There  is  a certain  amount  of 
parallelism  present  in  each  algorithm  of  Figure  3.1  that  may  be 
exploited  in  an  implementation  on  a parallel  processor,  but  these 
algorithms  (except  chaotic  iteration)  were  originally  conceived  in 
sequential  terms  and  will  be  discussed  in  those  terms.  The  question 
of  exploiting  parallelism  for  these  methods  is  primarily  left  to 
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Update  an  Estimate  of  M 
and  Solve  MW  * 5 


Figures.!  Sumnary  of  Sequential  Mathematical  Techniques 
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Part  4 on  Implementations. 

There  are  algorithms,  however,  that  were  designed  especially  for 
parallel  processors, in  particular  an  algorithm  which  requires  pro- 
cessors but  can  solve  a system  of  equations  in  O(log^)  operations 
[Csanky,  1976].  These  algorithms  will  be  discussed  separately.  j 

Henceforth, N will  denote  the  number  of  weights  (dimension  of  the 
problem),  the  number  of  sample  vectors,  K the  number  of  steering 
vectors,  and  M our  sample  covariance  matrix  (not  the  true  one). 

We  will  denote  the  operations  multiplication  by  *;  addition/ 
subtraction  by  ±;  division  by  /;  taking  square  roots  by  /” ^moving  data 
by  MOVE;  and  summing  data  by  SUM.  t^p(‘)  will  denote  the  time  required 

to  perform  one  scalar  (sequential)  operation  (•)•  Other  operations 
and  times  will  be  introduced  as  needed. 
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3.2.2  Complex  Arithmetic 

Since  the  algorithms  involve  complex  numbers,  we  must  address  the 
problems  of  how  to  store  them  and  perform  complex  multiplication,  addition/ 
subtraction,  and  other  operations. 

There  are  two  ways  of  storing  complex  numbers,  Cartesian  (z  = x + iy) 

1 fi 

and  polar  (z  = re  ) forms.  Polar  form  is  convenient  for  complex  multipli- 
cation (requiring  one  real  multiplication  and  one  real  addition)  but 
totally  inefficient  for  addition/subtraction,  requiring  conversion  to 
and  from  Cartesian  form,  which  requires  one  square  root,  one  arctangent, 
one  sine,  and  one  cosine.  Hence  we  choose  Cartesian  form. 

Clearly  complex  additions/subtractions,  moving  complex  data,  and 
multiplying  a complex  number  by  either  a pure  real  or  pure  imaginary 
number  involves  two  of  their  real  counterparts.  Multiplying  two  complex 
numbers  is  more  complex  and  is  analyzed  in  Appendix  E,  which  discusses 
two  riiethods--one  requiring  4 real  multiplications  and  2 additions/ 
subtractions,  and  the  other  requiring  3 real  multiplications  and  b real 
additions/subtractions.  We  conclude  the  first  method  is  superior  on  a 
sequential  machine  if  and  only  if 

. 3.7 

which  is  satisfied  by  a majority  of  machines.  Complex  division  is 
usually  avoidable,  and  is  equivalent  to  multiplying  the  numerator  by 
the  conjugate  of  the  denominator  and  dividing  by  the  square  of  the  modulus 


of  the  denominator. 


3.2.3  Inverse  Matrix  Update  (IMU)  Algorithm 

If  sample  vector,  then  the 

maximum  likelihood  estimator  of  the  true  covariance  matrix,  under 
the  assumption  that  the  underlying  distribution  function  is  changing 
slowly,  is  [Wilks,  1962] 


M = ' 2:  x(r)T 

■^s-l  r=l 


Since  there  is  an  arbitrary  constant  q in  Equation  3. 3, we  may  Ignore 


the  constant  multiplier  V(N^_l).  Let 


Then  we  have 


1 + XjM'jX. 


which  is  known  as  Shur's  Identity  [Shapard,  Edelblute,  and  Kinnison, 
1971],  This  scheme  is  usually  Implemented  by  letting  Mq  = I and  then 
getting 

M'^  = (I  + ^ ; 

-Hi 


i 


I 

and  since  is  usually  large  (~  2N),  the  effects  of  the  starting 
estimate  will  be  minimal.  We  may  further  reduce  these  effects  by  intro- 
ducing a weighting  factor  y » .99»yielding 


3.2.4  Updating  the  Sample  Covariance  Matrix 

As  stated  in  the  last  section,  under  the  assumption  that  the 
underlying  distribution  function  is  changing  slowly,  the  maximum 
likelihood  estimator  of  the  sample  covariance  matrix  is 


M = 


1 


s-1 


2 

r=l 


3.12 


This  is  strictly  true  only  when  the  underlying  distribution  is  multivar- 
iate normal  and  stationary  (constant  in  time).  This  estimate  degrades 
as  the  distribution  distorts  from  normal  and  changes  in  time.  The 
greatest  danger  occurs  from  the  distribution's  changing  too  quickly, 
preventing  M from  tracking  the  time  covariance  matrix  accurately.  Let 
us  denote  M by  to  reflect  its  dependence  on  the  number  of  samples. 

Equation  3. 12  introduces  a time  bias  because  it  weighs  the  oldest 
samples,  like X^^ ^ X^^^^  , as  much  as  the  most  recent  samples,  like 


X^^s^^.  What  is  needed  is  a weighted  average  of  the  sample  values 
which  satisfies  three  conditions:  1)  it  must  weigh  the  recent  data 
values  heavily  enough  so  that  it  follows  the  current  expected  value  quick- 
ly. 2)  but  it  must  not  weigh  them  so  heavily  that  noise  spikes  confuse  it, 
and  3)  it  must  be  an  unbiased  estimator  in  the  best  case  of  a distribution 
constant  with  respect  to  time. 

The  third  condition  is  easily  satisfied  by  making  the  sums  of 
the  weights  equal  to  1/N^.  IT  we  abbreviated^  X^'^^^by 
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our  weighted  estimate,  M^,  , becomes 


"Ns  ' 2 


Our  third  condition  states  that  E(4'''^')  is  equal  to  some  constant  f 


for  all  j such  that 


j=l  ^sJ  j=l 


And,  since  under  the  assumption  of  a constant  underlying  distribution, 
y = (Ng-l) times  the  true  covariance  matrix,  we  need 


EVj 


Subject  to  this  mild  restriction,  we  are  now  free  to  choose  the 

Cm  . to  satisfy  the  first  condition.  Making  the  choice  is  a much  more 
I'SJ 

subtle  problem  since  it  depends  on  the  outside  environment,  and  thus 
could  probably  require  analysis  of  each  system  configuration  to  pick 
the  optimal  scheme;  but  several  methods  which  have  worked  well  in 
other  applications  cone  to  mind  first. 

The  simplest  method  is  probably  fixed  interval  reinitialization. 
This  means  the  input  sample  stream  is  divided  into  groups  of  T samples 
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each  for  some  fixed  T,and  the  running  average  computed  at  a given  time 
is  just  the  arithmetic  mean  of  available  samples  in  the  current  group: 

/ E , 

S = I rflc-l-,  1 /(Ng  - [ ^ ] T) 


• r 


where  [X]  denotes  the  greatest  integer  less  than  or  equal  to  X.  This 
can  be  computed  recursively  by 


SUM  = 


NUMBER  = 1 


= SUM 


if  Ng  =1  mod  T 


+ y(Ns) 


SUM  = SUM  + V 


NUMBtR=  NUMBER  + 1 V othervn'se. 


M.  = SUM/NUMBER 
'^s 


As  mentioned  before,  we  may  leave  out  the  constant  multiplier  without 


affecting  the  SNR: 


Mf.  = ifN.  = 1 ntod  T 


Mf.  = fV  + 4<(Ns)  otherwise, 
i^s-l 


This  method  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  very  few  samples  to  average 
over  inmediately  after  each  reinitialization,  which  may  cause  noisy 
averages. 


A'#-**-  ' 


Slightly  more  sophisticated  is  the  moving- window  scheme,  where  the 
current  average  is  the  arithmetic  mean  of  the  last  T samples,  for  some  T: 


,p(j) 

j-N3-T.l 


/ T 


3.19 


(where,  as  before,  the  division  by  T may  be  omitted).  This  method  is 
slightly  stabler  than  fixed  interval  reinitialization  but  requires  a 
memory  large  enough  to  store  the  last  T samples,  which  are  matrices 
themselves. 

By  changing  the  form  of  our  original  equation  (3.13)  to  make  it 
recursive,  we  may  write 


.(Its) 


3.20 


This  form  has  the  advantage  of  requiring  a short  memory  for  just  a few 
past  values  of  the  running  average  M.  in  order  to  have  M^.  be  a function 

j Mg 

of  all  past  data  values  and  hence  be  very  smooth  and  stable.  The 
simplest  form  of  this  is  exponential  smoothing: 

K = + (1  - u))  M,.  . 3.21 

^s  ^'s-1 

where  0<w<  ’ . If  is  near  1,  the  current  sample  contributes  heavily  to 
the  current  average,  so  the  current  average  is  very  sensitive  to  changes 
in  the  environment.  If  w is  near  0,  the  old  average  is  the  major 
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contributor  to  the  current  average  and  so  the  current  average  is  a 
very  stable  estimate  insensitive  to  noise  spikes.  The  optimal  choice 
of  0)  depends  on  the  particular  system.  OTH  radar  might  use  a small  o), 
whereas  a close-range  radar  might  work  better  with  a large  (*).  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  having  to  save  just  one  old  value. 

In  terms  of  computation  time,  however,  it  is  more  expensive 
than  either  fixed  interval  reinitialization  or  window- smoothing,  since 
it  requires  two  extra  multiplications  by  constants.  In  practice  all 
such  multiplications  and  divisions  in  these  other  two  methods  can  be 
avoided  since  the  SNR  is  not  affected  by  a constant  multiple  of  the 
weights, u).  Since  fixed  interval  reinitialization  is  the  easiest  to 
implement  and  has  provided  good  results  in  simulations,  we  will  use 
it  for  the  balance  of  the  report. 

As  a last  comment,  we  note  that,  for  to  be  nonsingular,  it 
must  be  a sum  of  at  least  N samples,  as  is  proven  in  Appendix  H. 

Different  methods  of  forming  the  outer  product  are 

discussed  in  the  part  of  this  report  on  implementations  (Part  4). 


3.2.5 


Direct  Methods  of  Solving  MW  = ? 


3.2.5. 1 Direct  Methods  Without  Partitioning 

Gaussian  elimination  reduces  M to  upper  triangular  form  by 
elementary  row  operations,  and  then  solves  the  triangular  system  by 
back  substitution.  Ordinarily, one  interchanges  rows  and  columns  in 
order  to  ensure  that  the  pivots  have  relatively  large  absolute  values. 
However,  because  our  matrix  is  positive  definite,  no  interchanges  are 
necessary  [Westlake,  1968,  p 13].  If  we  let  m^*|^  be  the  (i,j)^*^  element 
of  M after  the  k^*‘  pivot,  the  k^^  pivot  yields: 

m^*^^  = = 0 i=2,  ...,  N;  j = l,  ....  k-1 

mj|j^  = 0 i=k+l,  ...,  N 

mC^^  = i=2,  ...,  k;  j = i N 

T J 1 J 


(k)  (k-1) 

m ; . = m ' . 

ij  iJ 


,(k-l) 


IM|  • 

- kj 


ifc 

"kk 


TT 


i=k+l , 


N;  j=k+l. 


This  provides  the  triangular  factorization 

M = LDL*  , 

where  L is  lower  triangular  with  unit  diagonal  and  D is  a diagonal 
matrix  with  positive  real  entries. 

Thus,  the  triangular  form  is  obtained  after  the  (N-1)^^  pivot.  Then, 


back  substitution  yields 


" ITiTT)  * 

m-i 


E 

j=iH 


iJ  Jj 


•1 
j 

' A variant  of  Gaussian  Elimination  that  avoids  the  back  substitution 

is  Gauss-Jordan  Elimination.  This  method  eliminates  the  elements  above 
the  diagonal  as  well  as  those  below.  Thus,  the  first  pivot  is  the  same 
as  in  Gaussian  Elimination,  the  second  pivot  also  eliminates  the  (1,2) 
element,  and,  in  general,  the  pivot  eliminates  all  non-diagonal  ele- 

ments in  the  k^^  column.  We  then  find  W from  the  formula 


Note  that  both  forms  of  elimination  would  work  well  on  any  positive 
definite  matrix,  and  not  only  on  Hermitian  ones.  A direct  method  that 
requires  this  sesqui symmetry  is  Cholesky*s  Factorization  Method  which,  be- 
cause it  takes  advantage  of  the  Hermitian  properties,  requires  the  fewest 
(serial)  operations  of  any  direct  method  without  partitioning. 

Cholesky's  method  is  a straightforward  application  of  the  LDU  theorem 
for  Hermitian  matrices,  which  states:  If  M is  Hermitian  and  arranged  so 
that  none  of  its  upper-left  principal  submatrices  is  singular,  then 
M = LL*,  where  L is  a unique  lower  triangular  matrix,  and  L*  is  its 
conjugate  transpose  [Wesf ake,  1968,  p 126].  Since  every  upper-left 
principal  submatrix  (i.e.,  the  first  j rows  and  j columns)  of  a positive 
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r 


definite  matrix  is  itself  positive  definite,  and  thereby  non-singular, 
we  see  that  Cholesky's  Method  takes  advantage  of  all  properties  that 
M,a  priori,  possesses.  The  elements  of  L are  given  by  the  following 
formulas  [Wilkinson  and  Reinsch,  1971,  p 9]  : 


Thus,  we  transform  Eq.  (3.3)  into 

LL*W  = S . 3.23 


By  slightly  changing  Equation  3.22,  we  may  instead  perform  the 
decomposition 


LDL*W  = ^ , 3.24 

where  L has  a unit  diagonal  and  D is  a diagonal  matrix  with  positive 
real  entries; 


i-1 

“i ' "ii  - "'I' 


"'ij  ° "'u  ■ 'ok  j"' 


3.25 


5 . . = m.  ./d  . 
U 1J  J 
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These  methods  may  be  used  to  directly  solve  for  the  weights  by 
two  back  substitutions: 

1)  solve  LT  = ^ and  L*W  = T when  M = LL* 

2)  solve  LT  = r,  DQ  = T,  and  L*W  = Q when  M = LDL*  . 

If,  in  place  of  5^,  one  uses  the  identity  matrix  I,  the  first  back 
substitution  LT  = I may  be  considerably  shortened  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  special  form  of  I.  In  this  way,  by  performing  the  other  back 
substitution,  M"^  may  be  computed,  but  it  still  must  be  multiplied 
by  S.  Thus  6E  and  both  versions  of  Choleskycan  be  used  to  solve 
MW  = ^ in  two  ways.  GO  may  also  be  used  to  form  M~^  by  substituting 
I for  S.  It  may  be  shown,  however,  that,on  a sequential  machine, 
forming  M"^  is  inferior  to  two  back  substitutions  [Isaacson  and 
Keller,  1966]. 
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3. 2. 5. 2 


Direct  Methods  With  Partitionln 


Partitioning  can  be  used  either  to  improve  the  asymptotic  computa- 
tional complexity  [Strassen,  1969]  or  to  reduce  the  problem's  dimension 
to  a size  especially  convenient  for  the  processor  [Troyer,  1968].  Its 
disadvantages  include  increased  overhead  to  keep  track  of  partitions 
and  intermediate  results,  and, depending  on  the  problem  size  and 

implementation,  large  stacks  of  intermediate  results  which  require  a 
great  deal  of  core. 

Bunch  and  Hopcroft  [1974]  have  shown  matrix  multiplication, 

triangular  factorization,  and  inversion  are  equivalent  in  computational 

complexity;  i.e.,  if  an  0(n“‘)  algorithm,  where  2<a<3,  can  be  found  for  one 

of  these  tasks,  0(N°‘)  algorithms  can  be  found  for  the  other  two.  They 

also  improved  the  constant  factor  in  Strassen's  original  algorithm. 

For  the  best  case  when  N is  a power  of  2,  the  dominating  term  in  the 

total  operation  count  (multiplication,  subtraction,  addition  and 

division  together)  for  their  algorithm  for  LU  factorization  is 

2.04  The  dominating  term  of  the  total  operation  count  for 

1 3 

Cholesky  decomposition  is  y N . For  the  partition  method  to  be 
superior  to  Cholesky ' s,  we  must  have 

2.04  ^ i 


or 


N > 12,132  , 

which  is  far  beyond  the  range  of  N we  are  considering. 


1 
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3.2.6  Iterative  Methods  of  Solving  MW  = $ 


The  simplest  of  these  methods  is  the  Point-Oacobi  method.  We  write 
M as  D-U-L,  where  D is  diagonal,  U is  strictly  upper  triangular,  and  L is 
strictly  lower  triangular  (note  that  L^=U  ).  We  then  have 


(D-U-L )U=S 


DW=(U+L)W+5' 


Since  D has  all  non-zero  entries,  we  get 


W=D"^(U+L)W+D'^S 


This  yields  the  basic  iterative  scheme,  which  is 


y(k+l)  ^ d"^(U+L)W^'^^  + D“^S 


•"ii  j-1  J 


The  second  stationary  technique,  the  Causs-Seidel  method,  is  a simple 
variant  of  the  Point-Jacobi  method.  From  Eq.3.27,  one  sees  that  the 
(k+1)^^  estimates  for  j=l.  •••.  I-I  available  for  use  in  the 

computation  of  and  the  Gauss-Seidel  method  merely  uses  this  fact. 


We  then  get 


i-1 

N 

«(!<+')  - _d 

i m„ 

1 

■ '"ii 

E 

j=i+l 

m 


ii 


3.28 


which  in  matrix  notation  becomes 


= (D-L)'^UW^'^^  + (D-L)"^S  . 


3.29 


Were  we  to  try  to  implement  the  matrix  form,  however,  we  would  have  the 

additional  difficulty  of  inverting  a triangular  matrix. 

If  we  add  an  additional  refinement,  we  get  the  third  stationary 

(m) 


method.  We  can  let  be  a weighted  average  of  and  W 


where  is  the  result  of  a Gauss-Seidel  iteration  on  W^"'\  Thus, 


W^^^  in  this  method  is  merely  a weighted  average  of  W^^^  from  the 


,(0) 


Gauss-Seidel  method,  and  W'  \ the  initial  "guess."  This  method,  the 
point  successive  overrelaxation  iterative  method  (abbreviated  SOR),  is 
characterized  by  the  following  two  equations: 


W 


= (I-yD"\)‘^[(1-y)I+yD"^U]W^"’^  + y[I-D"^L]D"^S 


3.30 


w 


(m+1)  - ...(m) 


w: 


m-i 


j-1 

L 

j=i 


•"i/j 


(m+l) 


N 

E 

j=i+l 


m-.wl.*”^  + s 

' J %J 


i 


3.31 
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Setting  y=1  degenerates  to  the  Gauss-Seidel  method. 

We  have  the  following  theorems  about  convergence: 

Tl:  The  Point-Jacobi  and  Gauss-Seidel  methods  either  both  converge  or 
both  diverge  [Varga,  1962,  p 70], 

T2:  The  SOR  method  converges  for  all  y,  0 < y < 2,  or  it  converges  for 
none  [Varga,  1962,  p 80]. 

T3:  A necessary  and  sufficient  condition  for  the  Gauss-Seidel  method  to 
converge  is  the  positive  definiteness  of  M [Varga,  1962,  p 78]. 

These  three  theorems  together  ensure  that,  because  M is  positive 
definite,  the  Point-Jacobi  and  Gauss-Seidel  methods  will  both  converge, 
as  will  the  SOR  method  if  0 < y < 2. 

We  can  estimate  relative  rates  of  convergence  only  roughly.  For  ex- 
ample, we  know  that  the  Gauss-Seidel  method  asymptotically  converges  twice 
as  fast  as  the  Point-Jacobi  method.  However,  vie  have  no  a priori  knowledge 
concerning  the  relative  tjegree  of  convergence  after  a fixed  number  of  iter- 
ations. The  SOR  method  converges  significantly  faster  than  both  other 
stationary  methods,  if  a good  choice  of  y is  made.  In  general,  y must  be 
found  experimentally,  although  we  know  that  1 < y < 2 [Westlake,  1968,  p 63]. 

Several  authors  [Varga,  Westlake,  Young]  suggest  using  iterative 
methods  only  when  rapid  convergence  is  ensured,  for  example,  with  large 
sparse  matrices.  One  study  by  Young  suggests  that  the  SOR  method  requires 
on  the  order  of  3N  iterations  for  reasonable  convergence  [Young,  1973,  p 117], 
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The  nonstationary,  linear  technique  we  shall  discuss  is  called 
Chaotic  Relaxation,  and  was  developed  by  Chazan  and  Miranker  [1969], 

It  was  designed  to  be  implemented  on  a multiprocessor  system  with  coitmon 
memory.  Essentially,  each  processor  updates  one  component  of  the  W vec- 
tor, and  once  done  returns  to  memory  and  finds  another  component  to  up- 
date. We  specifically  do  not  assume  that  the  components  are  updated  in 
serial  order,  or  even  in  any^  predetermined  order,  hence  the  name  Chaotic 
Relaxation.  The  general  scheme  can  be  characterized  by: 

' E * ->1 

j=l 

w(k+l),,w(k)  ^ 

where  h(k)  is  the  component  altered  in  the  k^^  updating,  and  the  value 
of  Wi  used  to  calculate  it  is  taken  from  the  k-£(k,j)  iteration.  We  assume 
that  the  unknown  function  h(k)  takes  each  value  between  1 and  N infinitely 
often,  and  also  that  ll(k,j)  < c for  some  fixed  c and  all  k and  j.  Chazan 
and  Miranker  have  shown  (in  the  real  case,  although  the  proof  in  the  complex 
case  is  analogous)  that  if  P is  the  iteration  matrix  from  the  Point-Jacobi , 
Gauss-Seidel , or  SOR  methods,  then  the  Chaotic  scheme  will  converge.  They 
do  not,  however,  present  any  comparisons  of  convergence  rates.  The  only  sub- 
stantial benefit  which  Chaotic  Relaxation  offers  is  the  elimination  of  the 
computer's  "bookkeeping"  tasks.  In  high-dimension  systems,  however,  these 
"bookkeeping"  tasks  require  proportionately  less  and  less  of  the  total  time, 
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and  so  it  is  unlikely  that  the  Chaotic  Relaxation  method  will  offer 
much  improvement  over  the  standard,  stationary  techniques  [see  also 
Donnelly,  1971]. 


3.2.7  Parallel  Methods 


There  are  two  general  classes  of  parallel  methods:  those  which  were 
initially  sequential  algorithms  (all  those  methods  discussed  so  far)  but 
were  adapted  to  exploit  their  inherent  parallelism,  and  those  which  were 
designed  specifically  for  parallel  implementation.  Much  naterial  has  been 
published  on  parallel  methods  [Sameh  and  Kuck,  1975;  Berra,  1976;  Pace,  1972] 
but  almost  all  of  it  has  discussed  the  first  class  of  methods  only:  parallel 
versions  of  Gauss-Jordan,  Gaussian  Elimination,  etc.  We  found  only  one 
specifically  parallel  algorithm,  by  Csanky  [1974  and  1976]. 

Csanky's  algorithm  is  worthy  of  note  because  it  has  the  lowest  compu- 
tational complexity  (number  of  steps,  where  each  step  may  include  several 

computations  performed  simultaneously)  of  any  algorithm  published  to  date: 

2 

0(log  N).  It  had  a major  drawback  that  eliminated  it  from  further  consid- 
eration:  it  requires  0(N  ) parallel  processors.  For  a system  of  N = 200 
weights,  approximately  10^^  processors  would  be  required. 

Because  of  this  algorithm's  low  computational  complexity,  we  decided  to 
explore  the  effect  of  the  number  of  parallel  processors  on  it,  in  the  hope 
that  its  complexity  would  not  degrade  very  much  by  the  time  a practical 
number  of  processors  was  reached. 

As  will  be  shown  in  the  section  on  parallel  implementations.  Gauss- 

2 

Jordan  can  be  performed  in  0(N)  steps  using  N parallel  processors.  We 

4 

will  compare  this  result  with  Csanky's  algorithm.  Assume  that  only  N 
processors  are  available  for  performing  Csanky’s  algorithm.  Since  at  least 
one  step  must  require  all  O(ti^)  processors,  that  step  will  expand  tu 
0(N  )/N  = 0(N)  steps.  Hence  Gauss-Jordan  can  achieve  approximately  the 


same  computational  complexity,  0(N),  as  Csanky's  algorithm,  but  with  only 
O(N^)  processors  Instead  of  0(N  ).  Hence  Csanky's  algorithm  degrades  too 
rapidly  as  a function  of  the  number  of  processors  to  be  of  Interest  for  large 
N,  but  may  deserve  attention  for  small  N,  where  It  Is  practical  to  produce 
all  O(N^)  processors. 

We  can  generalize  the  above  analysis.  Assume  an  algorithm  requires  p(N) 

parallel  processors  to  achieve  a computational  complexity  of  0(c(N)).  If  only 

Pl(N)  < p(N)  processors  are  available,  then,  since  at  least  one  step  requires 

all  p(N)  processors.  It  will  expand  to  p(N)/p^(N)  steps,  so  the  computational 

complexity  will  be  at  least  0(p(N)/p^ (N))  and  could  be  as  high  as 

0(c(N)p(N)/p^(N))  If  all  the  steps  require  all  processors.  So,  for  example. 

If  p(N)  = n"*  and  p-jCN)  = fT’^the  computational  complexity  will  be  at  least 

0(p(N)/Pi (N))  = 0(N),  which  we  know  we  can  achieve  with  Gauss-Jordan  and 
2 

0(N  } processors,  as  mentioned  above. 

It  has  been  shown  fBorodln  and  Munro,  1975,  Theorem  6.1.3;  Csanky,  1976, 
Lemma  1 ] that  at  least  2-  logN  steps  are  required  to  either  Invert  an  order  N 
matrix,  solve  a system  of  equations  of  order  N,  compute  an  order  N determinant, 
or  determine  the  characteristic  equation  of  a matrix  of  order  N.  It  has  not 
been  shown  whether  this  lower  bound  can  be  achieved,  and  a ^reat  deal 
of  work  remains  to  be  done  to  fri  the  gap  between  Csanky's  0(log  N)  and  the 
optimal  O(logN). 
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3.2.8  The  Gram-Schmidt  Technique 

As  shown  in  Section  3.1,  the  filter  function  we  want  to  calculate  is 

F = W^X  = X = S*(M‘b^X  = sV^  X 3.32 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  compute  (or  solve  MW  = § for  W),  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  transform  Equation  3J2  into  a more  quickly  computable  form. 

Let  us  denote  the  sample  covariance  matrix  of  the  X's  by  instead  of 
M,  and  let  T be  any  nonsingular  linear  transformation.  Defined  and  Y by 
= TS  and  Y = TX.  Substituting  these  in  Equation  3.32  we  obtain 

F = S*  X = (T'Vi  )*M^  (T'N)  =i*(T  Y . 3.33 

It  can  easily  be  shown  that  if  M is  the  covariance  matrix  of  X,  M is  the 

X y 

covariance  matrix  of  Y,  and  Y = TX,  then 

Mw  = T M 
Y X 

i 

Substituting  this  result  in  Equation  3.33,  we  have 
F My'  y 

Note  that  this  equation  is  analogous  to  our  original  untransformed  equation, 

3.32. 

Our  only  restriction  on  T is  that  it  be  nonsingular.  If  we  could 
choose  T so  that  My  were  easily  invertible  (in  particular,  diagonal)  and 
so  that  TX  were  easily  computable,  we  would  have  greatly  simplified  our 
problem.  This  approach  leads  to  the  concept  of  orthogonality. 
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In  our  case,  the  orthogonality  of  two  components  of  our  sample  vector 
is  equivalent  to  their  being  uncorrelated: 

(Xj.X^)  = E(X^Xj.)  = 0. 

Hence,  we  can  reduce  the  problem  to  choosing  a transformation,  T,  that 
satisfies  the  following  conditions: 

1)  T is  nonsingular  . 

2)  The  vector  Y = TX  is  easy  to  compute  and  has  sufficiently  uncorre- 
lated components. 

3)  The  components  of  T are  easy  to  form  and  update  with  new  data. 

The  Gram-Schmidt  Orthogonal ization  Process,  which  is  a method  of  trans- 
forming a set  of  components  (or  vectors  of  random  variables)  into  an 
equivalent  set  of  uncorrelated  (orthogonal)  components,  shows  great 
promise  as  an  algorithm  to  choose  T.  Gram-Schmidt  will  not  be  discussed 
further  in  this  report. 


1 

I 

] 

1 
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3.2.9  Operation  Counts  and  Conclusions 


The  direct  methods  without  partitioning,  and  of  these  Cholesky  in 
particular,  seem  to  be  best  for  a sequential  or  almost-sequential 
machine.  Table  3.1  contains  complex  operation  counts  for  these  methods 
(Cholesky  may  or  may  not  use  N square  roots).  In  addition,  Cholesky 
is  an  extremely  stable  process  numerically  [Wilkinson  and  Reinsch,  1971]. 


Table 

3.1 

Complex  Operation  Counts  of  Direct  Methods 
Without  Partitioning  [Westlake,  1968,  p 100] 

* 

i. 

1 

r 

Gt 

1 

3 

- y N 

i - 1 N 

N 

0 

GJ 

1 

2 

^ N 

1 - 1 N 

N 

0 

Cholesky 

1 

6 

+ 1 j N 

1 t 1 N 

N 

(N) 

Following 

decomposition  by  Cholesky 

(or  any  other  method),  two 

back 

substitutions  are  recommended  as  superior  to  forming  the  inverse  and 
multiplying  by  the  steering  vector  [Isaacson  and  Keller,  1966]. 

We  do  not  believe  any  of  the  iterative  schemes  are  worth  pursuing 
for  the  following  three  reasons: 

1)  The  number  of  iterations  required  for  suitable  convergence  is 
highly  dependent  on  the  particular  matrix  components,  and  thus 
may  vary  greatly  from  matrix  to  matrix.  Consequently,  no  total 
operations  count,  nor  time  estimates,  may  be  given.  Rather,  we 
could  only  offer  an  operations- per- iteration  count,  or  time-per- 
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iteration  estimate. 


2)  In  order  to  be  reasonably  efficient,  iterative  schemes  require 
a weighting  factor  y.  In  order  to  calculate  y,  a good  esti- 
mate of  the  eigenvalues  of  the  iteration  matrix  is  necessary, 
and  that  is  something  we  do  not  have  [Westlake,  Varga]. 

3)  Each  iteration  requires  on  the  order  of  operations.  Unless 
one  has  reason  to  believe  that  convergence  will  be  rapid  (say, 
because  the  matrix  is  sparse),  reasonable  convergence  frequently 
takes  more  than  N iterations,  thus  raising  the  total  number  of 

O 

operations  above  N [Young,  1973,  p 147]. 

We  also  recommend  against  IMU  (on  a sequential  machine,  at  least) 

2 

because  its  highest-order  term  is  multiplications  (to  process 

samples)  and  is  usually  about  2N  so  the  dominating  term  is  4N  . 
Using  fixed  interval  reinitialization  to  compute  the  covariance  matrix, 
Cholesky  requires  ^ multiplications,  or  when  N^=2N, 

and  is  thus  far  superior  to  IMU.  In  fact  for  IMU  to  require  fewer 
multiplications  than  Cholesky  we  would  need  2N  ^ + N or 
Ns  < ^,  which  is  far  too  few  samples  to  even  have  a nonsingular 
sample  covariance  matrix. 

The  partitioning  methods,  while  asymptotically  superior,  also  are 
inferior  to  Cholesky  for  our  range  of  N. 

The  parallel  algorithms  are  potentially  much  superior  to  any 
sequential  method,  even  if  advantage  is  taken  of  the  inherent 
parallelism  in  the  sequential  methods.  However,  on  a sequential 
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machine,  the  parallel  methods  are  generally  far  inferior  to  any 
sequential  algorithm.  Thus, algorithm  choice  becomes  processor- 
specific  and  the  subject  of  the  next  part  of  this  report. 


4.0  IMPLEMENTATIONS 


4.1  INTRODUCTION 

In  this  part  of  the  report  we  will  analyze  the  algorithms  of  the  pre- 
vious sections  as  they  are  implemented  on  computers  with  different  archi- 
tectures. The  simple  operation  counts  of  the  last  part  will  no  longer  be 
valid  criteria  by  which  the  best  implementation  may  be  selected.  The  same 
algorithm  may  have  different  implementations  in  different  architectures 
as  well  as  different  implementations  in  the  same  architecture,  depending 
on  the  storage  scheme  for  the  matrix,  for  example.  We  have  attempted  to 
broaden  the  operation  counts  approach  by  including  operations  specific 
a certain  architecture,  such  as  startups  for  a vector  pipeline  processor 
and  processor  enables  for  parallel  machines.  To  get  an  accurate  timing 
estimate,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  code  the  program  and  run  it.  The 
compiler  or  assembler  used  produces  overhead  which  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict accurately  and  which  contributes  to  the  execution  time.  We  chose  a 
hign-level  language,  FORTRAN,  to  code  our  implementations,  for  several 
reasons.  First,  it  provides  a reasonable  upper  bound  on  the  speed  of  the 
implementation  since  the  extra  overhead  contributed  by  the  high-level 
language  in  contrast  to  assembly  or  machine  language  is  small  compared  to 
the  time  spent  in  performing  the  computations.  The  times  are  also  still 
valid  for  comparing  different  implementations.  Second,  FORTRAN  is  much 
simpler  and  cheaper  to  use  than  assembly  language,  and  it  is  much  easier 
to  maintain  and  prove  correctness  of  programs  written  in  a high-level 
language.  This  is  the  attitude  of  DoD  directives  5000.29  and  5000.30. 
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The  rest  of  this  part  is  organized  in  sections  devoted  to  particular 
architectures.  Each  section  includes  an  introduction  to  the  architecture 
and  sone  of  its  hardware  aspects;  the  different  algorithms  and  their 
corresponding  implementations^  along  with  operation  counts  and  conclusions; 
and  finally,  the  results  of  test  runs  on  actual  machines,  including  both 
simulations  to  determine  the  SNR  attainable  and  timing  runs. 
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.2  SEQUENTIAL  PROCESSORS  j 

( 

4.2.1  Introduction  to  Sequential  Processors 

A sequential  processor  Is  what  one  first  thinks  of  when  one  thinks  of 
a computer:  a machine  for  which  the  time  required  to  perform  a sequence  of  ; 

operations,  T,  is  simply  the  number  of  operations,  n,  times  the  time  required  i 

to  perform  one  operation,  | 

T = n.t^„p(X)  . 4.1 

The  subscript  "sop"  denotes  "scalar  operation"  and  "X"  is  the  actual  operation. 

i 

This  equation  implies  that  operation  counts  are  completely  sufficient  to  rank  j 

algorithms  by  the  time  they  require. 

There  are  few  large  sequential  processors,  however,  which  satisfy  | 

Equation  4.1  in  all  cases.  There  are  factors--such  as  memory  conflicts, 
instruction  stack  size,  the  relative  times  it  takes  to  branch  to  an  instruc- 
tion in  the  stack  versus  an  instruction  outside  the  stack,  the  existence  of  | 

a fast,  small  core  memory  (SCM)  and  a slow,  large  core  memory  (LCM),  or  a mass 
storage  device  (disk,  drum)  among  which  data  and  instructions  are  swapped,  the 
number  and  type  of  registers,  the  number,  type,  and  speed  of  I/O  channels, 
whether  or  not  memory  is  interleaved,  and  the  existence  of  cache  memory— which 
affect  the  speed  of  all  computers,  not  just  sequential  ones.  All  these  fac- 
tors affect  the  rates  at  which  operands  can  be  fed  to  the  part  of  the  CPU 
which  performs  the  (arithmetic)  operations  on  them,  and  the  rate  at  which  the 
results  can  be  restored  in  memory.  These  rates  are  determined,  in  part,  by 
the  number  of  instructions  and  the  order  in  which  they  are  executed,  and  the 
amount  of  data,  its  storage  scheme,  and  access  pattern.  Both  rates  may  be 
input-dependent,  if  any  branching  is  done  based  on  the  input  data,  for  example. 
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There  is  another  factor,  however,  which  is  typical  of  sophisticated 
sequential  processors,  which  makes  the  naive  use  of  operation  counts  to 
compare  algorithms  unsafe.  This  factor  is  the  degree  of  parallelism  avail- 
able in  the  CPU,  particularly,  whether  or  not  the  CPU  can  overlap  tiie 
execution  of  certain  instructions. 

For  example,  if  the  CPU  can  perform  a multiplication  and  addition  simul- 
taneously, it  is  to  an  algorithm's  advantage  to  mingle  its  operations.  So, 
assuming  a multiplication  and  addition  each  take  1 unit  of  time.  Algorithm  A 
in  Fig.  4.1  requires  only  3 units  of  time  compared  to  Algorithm  B which  takes 
4 units.  In  Algorithm  A,  steps  1)  and  2)  are  performed  simultaneously,  fol- 
lowed by  3)  and  4)  simultaneously,  and  finally  5).  In  Algorithm  B the  only 
instruction  overlap  is  that  of  steps  2)  and  3).  Similarly,  if  the  machine 
can  overlap  on  addition  and  a jump  (GOTO)  then  Algorithm  C (in  Fig.  4.2) 
is  superior  to  Algorithm  D. 

Another  feature  is  look-ahead  processing.  This  feature  helps  in  case 
instruction  overlap  is  possible  and  there  is  a string  of  operations  each  of 
which  uses  the  result  of  the  previous  operation  as  an  input.  The  look-ahead 
feature  scans  ahead  in  the  instruction  stream,  searching  for  an  instruction 
which  can  be  executed  independent  of  the  current  instruction,  and  then 
executes  it.  This  feature  is  discussed  by  Keller  [1975]. 

4.2.2  Implementations  of  Algorithms  to  Determine  Weights  on  a Sequential 
Processor 

The  basic  methods  for  determining  adaptive  weights  are  the  inverse 
matrix  update  method  (IMU),  forming  the  sample  covariance  matrix  M and 
solving  MW  = S,  and  loops.  In  the  second  method  MW  = S may  be  solved  by 
either  direct  or  iterative  methods.  We  will  not  discuss  loops  or  solving 
MW  = S by  iterative  methods  because  of  their  slow  or  indeterminate  convergence 
rates,  as  discussed  in  previous  sections. 


Algorithm  A 

1 ) A = B*C 

2)  D = A+E 

3)  F = G*H 

4)  S = F+R 

5)  T = S+D 


Algorithm  B 

1)  A = B*C 

2)  F = G*H 

3)  D = A+E 

4)  S = F+R 

5)  T = S+D 


Figure  4.1  Different  Algorithms  for  Computing  T * B*C  + E + G*H  + R 
on  a Sequential  Processor  with  Instruction  Overlap 


Algorithm  C 

S=0 

J=1 

IF(J.GT.N)G0T0  20 
S=S+A(J) 

J=J+1 
GOTO  10 
CONTINUE 


Algorithm  D 

S=0 

J=0 

J=J+1 

S=S+A(J) 

IF(J.LT.N)G0T0  10 


Figure  4.2  Different  Algorithms  for  Computing  S = I A(J)  on  a 

J=1 

Sequential  Processor  with  Instruction  Overlap 


Our  means  of  comparison  will  be  operation  counts.  The  considerations  of 
Section  4.2.1  are  computer-  and  system-dependent  and  hence  further  discussion 
of  them  belongs  in  the  next  section,  on  implementations  for  specific  computers. 
The  operations  we  will  count  include  multiplication  (*),  addition/subtraction 
{t)  , reciprocation  (/),  taking  square  roots  (/  ),  and  moving  data  (MOVE). 

Only  floating-point  operations  are  counted;  overhead  (index  calculations)  is 
computer-dependent.  The  operations  may  have  real  or  complex  operands,  but 
for  the  sake  of  operation  counting,  all  have  been  broken  down  into  real 
operations  under  the  assumptions  of  the  next  paragraph. 

Since  algorithms  have  different  implementations  and  hence  running  times, 
depending  on  the  computer  and  system  configuration,  we  must  make  several 
assumptions  here  to  preserve  the  generality  of  the  discussion.  We  have  tried 
to  make  the  fewest  assumptions  possible  about  special  functions  or  features 
available,  or  the  amount,  format,  and  timing  of  data  availability.  We  must 
also  consider  complex  multiplication,  since,  as  is  shown  in  Appendix  E,  there 
are  two  basic  methods,  one  requiring  four  real  multiplications  and  two  real 
additions  (and  subtractions),  and  one  requiring  three  multiplications  and 
five  additions/subtractions.  The  tradeoff  point  or  the  condition  to  be 
satisfied  for  the  first  algorithm  to  be  superior  is: 

‘sop<*>'‘sop<->  i 3 , 

where  Tjpp(*)  is  the  time  required  to  perform  one  operation  (•)•  This  condi- 
tion is  satisfied  by  most  current  sequential  processors  (the  CDC  7600,  for 
example)  and  hence  in  the  real  operation  counts  we  assume  a complex  mul- 
tiplication is  transformed  into  4 real  multiplications  and  2 real 


additions/subtractions.  Multiplying  a complex  number  by  a real  or  pure 
imaginary  number  is  equivalent  to  two  real  multiplications,  of  course.  We 
have  tried  to  take  advantage  of  situations  where  we  know  a priori  that  the 
imaginary  (or  real)  part  of  a product  will  be  zero,  such  as  when  multiplying 
a complex  number  by  its  complex  conjugate.  Complex  additions  and  moves,  of 
course,  are  equivalent  to  two  of  their  real  counterparts. 

There  are  very  few  assumptions  or  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  system 
configuration.  Since  the  covariance  matrix  is  Hermitian,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  compute  and  store  half  of  it.  When  the  problem  dimension  (number  of 
weights)  is  large, this  storage  scheme  may  be  necessary  to  fit  the  entire 
matrix  in  core.  Some  algorithms  do  not  permit  this  storage  scheme;  the  ones 
we  will  eventually  select  do. 

Recalling  the  operation  counts  from  the  section  on  mathematical  tech- 
niques, we  conclude  that  IMU,  and  solving  MW  = S^  by  Gaussian  elimination, 
Gauss-Jordan  elimination  or  one  of  the  0(n^°^  2^)  methods  developed  initially 
by  Strassen  are  all  inferior  to  Cholesky  factorization  followed  by  two  back 
substitutions  (or  augmented  decomposition  followed  by  one  back  substitution). 

The  operation  counts  for  the  two  versions  of  Cholesky,  LDL*  and  LL*,  are 
shown  in  Table4.1,  and  the  corresponding  implementations  are  given  in  Appendix  F, 
along  with  the  counts  and  implementations  for  computing  the  sample  covariance 
matrix  and  the  two  back  substitutions.  The  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  all 
matrices  are  stored  separately,  the  covariance  matrix  rowwise,  and  the  steorinn 
vectors  vectorwise,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.3. 

The  only  real  tradeoffs  are  between  LDL*  Decomposition  and  LL*  Decompos- 

2 

ition,  the  former  requiring  approximately  N move  operations  while  the  latter 
requires  N square  roots.  The  timing  of  each  individual  processor  must  be 
consulted  to  choose  the  best  algorithm. 


Table  4.1  Real  Operation  Counts  for  Sequential  Processor 
Implementations  tor  Determining  Adaptive  Weights 

(N  = number  of  weights,  = number  of  sample  vectors, 

K = number  of  steering  vectors) 


* 

+ 

MOVE 

/ 

/■ 

Update  Sample 
Covariance  Matrix 

2n2ns 

ai^Ns 

0 

0 

0 

Cholesky  (LDL*) 
Decomposition 

— - 
3 ^ 

§N*4 

1 N^-N^-  1 N+4 

N^-N 

N 

0 

Cholesky  (LL*) 
Decomposition 

2 .3 

§N*4 

1 N^-N^  - |n+4 

0 

N 

N 

First  Back  Sub- 
stitution (LDL*) 

2KN^ 

2KN^  - 2KN 

0 

0 

0 

First  Back  Sub- 
stitution (LL*) 

2KN^ 

2KN^  - 2KN 

0 

0 

0 

Second  Back  Sub- 
stitution (LDL*) 

2KN^  - 

2KN 

2KN^  - 2KN 

0 

0 

0 

Second  Back  Sub- 
stitution (LL*) 

2KN^ 

2KN^  - 2KN 

0 

0 

0 
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Sequential  Processor  Storage  Scheme  for  the  Sample  Covariance  Matrix 


4.2.3  An  Impler.ientation  of  an  Algorithm  for  Determining  Adaptive  Weights 
on  a Sequential  Processor— the  CDC  7600 

The  following  summary  of  the  main  features  of  the  CDC  7600  was  extracted 
from  the  Control  Data  7600  Series  CYBER  70/Model  76  Computer  Systems:  Hardware 
Manual  [1975]. 

The  CDC  7600  consists  of  a central  processor  and  peripheral  processor 
units  (PPUs).  The  central  processor  consists  of  a central  processing  unit 
(CPU),  functional  units,  central  or  small  core  memory  (SCM),  large  core  memory 
(LCM),  and  an  input/output  multiplexer  (MUX).  See  Figure  4.4. 

Central  Processor  Characteristics 
Central  Processing  Unit  (CPU) 

• 60-bit  internal  word 

I Synchronous  internal  logic  with  27.5-nanosecond  clock  period 

• 12-word  instruction  word  stack  (IWS) 

• Eight  60-bit  operand  (X)  registers 

• Eight  18-bit  address  (A)  registers 
t Eight  18-bit  index  (B)  registers 
Functional  Units 

• Boolean  unit 

• Shift  unit 

• Normalize  unit 

• Floating  add  unit 

• Long  add  unit 

• Floating  multiply  unit 

• Floating  divide  unit 

• Population  count  unit 
t Increment  unit 
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Input/Output  Multiplexer  (MUX) 

The  following  description  applies  to  the  I/O  MUX  used  in  systems  with 
semiconductor  central  memory. 

• Sixteen  bidirectional  channels  available 

Channel  0 connects  to  MCU 

Channels  2 through  15  (octal)  are  high-speed  channels 
Channels  1,  16,  and  17  (octal)  are  normal -speed  channels 

• Seven  high-speed  channels  and  channel  0 (MCU)  included  in  basic  system 

• Five  additional  high-speed  and  three  normal-speed  channels  available  as 

options 

• Optional  channels  may  be  installed  individually  or  in  any  combination 

• Fixed  128-word  buffer  areas  in  semiconductor  memory  for  high-speed  channel 

10  through  15  and  normal-speed  channels  1,  16,  and  17 

• Fixed  256-word  buffer  areas  in  semiconductor  memory  for  high-speed  channel 

2 through  7 

• Any  area  in  semiconductor  memory  addressable  by  the  MCU  via  channel  0. 

Systems  with  small  core  central  memory  have  the  following  I/O  MUX  con- 
fi guration. 

• 8,  12,  or  16  bidirectional  12-bit  channels 

Channel  0 connects  to  MCU 

Channels  1 and  10  through  17  (octal)  are  normal-speed  channels 
Channels  2 through  7 are  high-speed  channels 

• ' « teU  ' K area*'  'n  SMi  11  eOre  niwory  ^,ir  normal  speed  Channels 


Central  Memory  (SCM) 


• Two  types:  semiconductor  memory  in  most  recent  models;  small  core  memory 

in  earlier  models 

• Minimum  size:  32,768  60- bit  words  for  small  core  memory 

65,536  60-bit  words  for  semiconductor  memory 

• Small  core  memory  organized  as  16  or  32  independent  2K  banks 

• Small  core  memory  expandable  to  65,536  60-bit  words 

• Semiconductor  memory  organized  as  16  or  32  independent  4K  banks 

• Semiconductor  memory  expandable  to  131,072  60-bit  words 

• Basic  memory  cycle  time  within  a bank: 

* Semiconductor  memory  - 1 10- nanosecond  read,  165-nanosecond  write 

* Small  core  memory  - 275-nanosecond  read  or  write 

• Phased  bank  organization  yields  very  fast  transfer  rate  time  for 

references  to  sequential  addresses: 

* 27.5-nanosecond-per-word  maximum  transfer  rate  for  both  semiconductor 
memory  and  small  core  memory 

• Semiconductor  memory  includes  single  error  correction/double  error 

detection  (SEC/DED)  feature 
Large  Core  Memory  (LCM) 

• 256,000  or  512,000  60-bit  words  of  linear  select  memory  with  four  parity 

bits  per  60-bit  word 

• Organized  into  four  or  eight  independent  banks  (64,000  words  per  bank) 
t 1760-nanosecond  read/write  cycle  time 

• Eight  mxirds  read  simultaneously  each  reference 

t et -nd- per  word  fr.inster  rate  (with  Sl?.nOO*word  LCM) 


PERIPHERAL  PROCESSOR  UNIT  CHARACTERISTICS 
Computation  Section 

• 12-bit  internal  word 

• Binary  computation  in  fixed-point 

• Synchronous  internal  logic  with  27.5-nanosecond  clock  period 
Operating  Registers 

• 18-bit  arithmetic  (A)  register 

• 12-bit  program  address  (P)  register 

• 12-bit  memory  read  (X)  register 

• 12-bit  instruction  (fd)  register 

• 12-bit  working  (Q)  register 
Memory 

e 4096  12-bit  words  of  coincident  current  memory  with  a parity  bit  for  each 
12-bit  word  (odd  parity) 

• Organized  into  two  independent  banks  (2048  words  per  bank) 

• 275-nanosecond  read/write  cycle  time 
Input/Output  Section 

• Eight  independent  channels  (asynchronous) 

• Each  channel  bidirectional  (12-bit) 

The  central  processor  consists  of  a CPU,  nine  functional  units,  MUX, 
SCM,  and  LCM. 

Computation  is  performed  by  the  functional  units.  Data  moves  into  and 
out  of  the  functional  units  through  the  operating  registers  (A,  B,  and  X)  in 
the  CPU. 

The  central  processor  contains  three  types  of  internal  memory  arranged 
in  a hierarchy  of  speed  and  size 
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1.  The  instruction  word  stack  contains  twelve  60-bit  words  for  issuing 
of  instructions.  This  register  memory  is  part  of  the  CPU  and  holds  instruc- 
tion words  previously  read  from  central  memory.  Small  program  loops  can  be 
held  in  the  IWS,  thereby  avoiding  memory  references. 

2.  Central  memory  (SCM)  is  used  for  both  program  and  data  storage.  The 
central  memory  can  be  either  semiconductor  memory  or  small  core  memory,  de- 
pending on  model.  The  minimum  memory  size  is  65,536  60-bit  words  for  the 
semiconductor  memory  and  32,768  60-bit  words  for  the  small  core  memory. 

Though  the  two  types  of  memories  are  quite  different  internally,  they  are 
nearly  identical  from  the  standpoint  of  system  function. 

a.  Semiconductor  memory  consists  of  16  independent  4K  banks  for 
64K  models  and  32  banks  for  128K  models.  Since  the  memory  banks  are 
independent  of  each  other,  several  memory  references  can  take  place  con- 
currently within  different  banks.  The  memory  is  bank-phased;  that  is, 
sequential  addresses  lie  in  different  memory  banks.  This  arrangement 
causes  memory  cycles  to  be  heavily  overlapped  during  references  to 
sequential  locations  and  results  in  short,  effective  cycle  times. 

b.  The  small  core  memory  is  made  up  of  16  independent  2K  banks  for 
32K  models  and  32  banks  for  the  64K  models.  Like  the  semiconductor  mem- 
ory, small  core  memory  is  bank-phased  to  minimize  memory  conflicts  and 
obtain  a short,  effective  memory  cycle  time. 

3.  Large  core  memory  (LCM)  is  auxiliary  storage,  connected  to  central 
memory  by  a high-speed  data  trunk.  LCM  is  used  to  store  information  that  need 
not  be  immediately  available  to  the  central  processing  unit.  When  needed, 
programs  and  data  stored  in  LCM  are  transferred  to  central  memory  where  they 
are  directly  accessible  to  the  CPU.  Large  blocks  of  data  can  be  transferred 
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rapidly  between  LCM  and  central  memory.  A limited  capability  exists  to 
transfer  data  directly  between  LCM  and  the  CPU;  however,  programs  cannot  be 
executed  out  of  LCM.  Minimum  LCM  size  is  256,000  60-bit  words.  A second 
256,000  60-bit  words  can  be  added. 

The  SCM  performs  certain  basic  functions  in  system  operation  which  the 
LCM  cannot  effectively  perform.  These  functions  are  essentially  those  re- 
quiring rapid  random  access  to  unrelated  fields  of  data.  The  first  4K  ad- 
dresses in  SCM  are  reserved  for  the  input/output  control  and  data  transfer  to 
service  the  communication  channels  to  the  PPUs.  Central  processor  object 
programs  do  not  have  access  to  these  areas.  The  remainder  of  SCM  may  be 
divided  between  fields  of  program  code  and  fields  of  data  for  the  currently 
executing  program.  A small  portion  may  contain  a resident  monitor  program. 

The  MUX  includes  the  mechanism  to  buffer  data  to  (or  from)  PPUs  that  are 
directly  connected  to  the  central  processor.  The  PPUs  conmunicate  with  the 
central  processor  over  12-bit  bidirectional  MUX  channels.  In  the  basic  system, 
there  are  eight  channels,  one  of  which  is  reserved  for  use  by  the  MCU.  Each 
channel  has  assembly/disassembly  registers  to  convert  12-bit  PPU  words  to  60- 
bit  central  processor  words  (and  conversely).  The  function  of  the  MUX  is  to 
deliver  these  60-bit  words  to  SCM  for  incoming  data,  read  60-bit  words  from 
SCM  for  outgoing  data,  and  provide  the  capability  to  interrupt  the  central 
processor  for  monitor  action  on  the  SCM  buffer  data.  Some  of  the  I/O  channels 
are  called  high-speed  channels  as  opposed  to  normal  channels.  High-speed 
channels  transfer  data  at  approximately  twice  the  speed  of  normal  channels. 
Channels  1 and  10  through  17  (octal)  have  a SCM  buffer  area  for  incoming  data 
and  a separate  buffer  area  for  outgoing  data.  Channels  2 through  7 share 
buffer  areas.  Each  channel  also  has  separate  exchange  packages  for  incoming 
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and  outgoing  data.  The  I/O  exchange  package  areas  and  the  buffer  areas  are 
permanently  assigned  in  the  lowest-order  addresses  of  SCM. 

The  PPUs  are  separate  and  independent  computers,  some  of  which  reside 
in  the  mainframe.  Others  may  be  remotely  located.  A PPU  may  be  connected  to 
the  MUX,  another  PPU,  a peripheral  device,  or  a combination  of  these.  PPUs 
that  connect  directly  to  the  MUX,  whether  in  the  mainframe  or  remotely  lo- 
cated, are  termed  first-level  PPUs.  Each  PPU  has  a computation  section  that 
performs  binary  computation  in  fixed-point  arithmetic.  A PPU  memory  provides 
storage  for  4096  12-bit  words.  This  storage  is  arranged  in  two  independent 
banks,  each  with  a cycle  time  of  275  nanoseconds.  The  PPU  instruction  set, 
combined  with  the  high-speed  memory  and  channel  flexibility,  enables  a PPU  to 
drive  many  types  of  peripherals  without  the  necessity  of  an  intermediate  con- 
troller. There  are  eight  input  data  paths  and  eight  output  data  paths  con- 
necting the  PPU  to  other  devices.  The  PPU  input/output  facility  provides  a 
flexible  arrangement  for  high-speed  communication  with  a variety  of  I/O  devices. 
The  bidirectional  channels  allow  additional  PPUs  to  be  added  to  the  system  by 
linking  PPU  to  PPU. 

Table  4.2  contains  the  floating-point  instruction  timings  for  the  CDC 
7600  in  multiples  of  the  clock  period  (CP),  which  equals  27.5  nanoseconds. 

A^ , Bj,  and  Xj^  are  the  address,  index,  and  operand  registers,  and  (A^ ) refers 
to  the  contents  of  register  A^ . K is  an  18-bit  address  or  operand. 
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Table  4.2  CDC  7600  Instruction  Timings 


Timing  Notes:  | 

1 

2.  No  SCM  conflicts  or  SAS  backup  caused  by  SCM  conflicts  exist. 

3.  No  I/O  word  request  occurs. 

4.  All  operating  registers  are  free. 

5.  LCM  Is  not  busy. 

6.  All  LCM  banks  have  completed  previously  Initiated  read/write  cycles. 

7.  The  requested  LCM  bank  has  completed  a previously  Initiated  read/write 
cycle. 

8.  The  requested  operating  reglster(s)  Is  free. 

9.  If  the  requested  word  Is  In  an  LCM  bank  operand  register  because  of  a 
previous  reference,  the  execution  time  Is  3 clock  periods. 

12.  The  requested  destination  reglster(s)  Input  data  path  Is  free  during  the 
required  clock’  period. 

13.  After  the  instruction  has  Issued  to  the  functional  unit,  no  further  delay 
Is  possible. 

14.  The  multiply  unit  Is  free. 

15.  The  divide  unit  is  free. 

18.  In  models  having  the  semiconductor  memory  with  256K  of  LCM,  the  maximum 
transfer  rate  Is  32  words  per  64  clock  periods. 

19.  In  models  having  small  core  memory  with  256K  of  LCM,  the  maximum  transfer 
rate  Is  32  words  per  96  clock  periods. 
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Table  4.2  (Cont'd) 


1 


Mnemonic 

Code 

Instruction 

Code 

Description 

Functional 

Unit 

Execution 

Time  (CP) 

Timing 

Notes 

RL 

OlljK 

Block  Copy  (Bj)  + K 
Words  from  LCM  to 

SCM 

- 

(Bj)  + K + 16 

2,3.4, 

5,6,18, 

19 

WL 

012jK 

Block  Copy  (Bj)  + K 
Words  from  SCM  to 

LCM 

- 

(Bj)  + K + 12 
(13) 

2.3,4, 

5,6,18, 

19 

RX 

014jk 

Read  LCM  at  (Xk)  to 
Xj 

- 

17 

5.7,8. 

9 

WX 

015jk 

Write  Xj  into  LCM 
at  (Xk) 

- 

3 

5,7.8 

FX 

30i  jk 

Floating  Sum  of 
(Xj)  and  (Xk)  to 

Xi 

Floating 

Add 

4 

2,8,12. 

13 

FX 

31i  jk 

Floating  Difference 
of  (Xj)  and  (Xk)  to 
Xi 

Floating 

Add 

4 

2.8,12, 

13 

DX 

32i  jk 

Floating  Double- 
Precision  Sum  of 
(Xj)  and  (Xk)  to 

Xi 

Floating 

Add 

4 

2.8,12, 

13 

DX 

33i  jk 

Floating  Double 

Sum  of  (Xj)  and 
(Xk)  to  Xi 

Floating 

Add 

4 

2,8.12, 

13 

RX 

34ijk 

Round  Floating  Sum 
of  (Xj)  and  (Xk)  to 
Xi 

rioatinq 

Add 

4 

2,8,12. 

13 

RX 

35i  jk 

Round  Floating 
Difference  of  (Xj) 
and  (Xk)  to  Xi 

Floating 

Add 

4 

2,8,12, 

13 

IX 

36i  jk 

Integer  Sum  of 
(Xj)  and  (Xk) 
to  Xi 

Long  Add 

2 

2.8,12, 

13 

FX 

40ijk 

Floating  Product 
of  (Xj)  and  (Xk) 
to  Xi 

Multiply 

5 

2,8,12, 

13,14 

RX 

41ijk 

Round  Floating 
Product  of  (Xj) 
and  (Xk)  to  Xi 

Multiply 

5 

2.8.12. 

13,14 
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Table  4.2  (Cont'd) 


Mnemonic 

Code 

Instruction 

Code 

Description 

Functional 

Unit 

Execution 
Time  (CP) 

Timing 

Notes 

DX 

MX 

421jk 

431  jk 

Floating  Double- Pre- 
cision Product  of 
(Xj)  and  (Xk)  to  XI 
Form  Mask  of  jk 

Bits  to  XI 

Multiply 

Shift 

5 

2 

2,8.12. 

13,14 

2,8,12, 

13 

FX 

441jk 

Floating  Divide 
(Xj)  by  (Xk)  to 

Xi 

Divide 

20 

2.8,12. 

13,15 

RX 

451  jk 

Round  Floating 

Divide  (Xj)  by 
(Xk)  to  Xi 

D1  v1  de 

20 

2,8,12, 

13.15 
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The  floating-point;  single-precision  square-root  time  (almost  3 micro- 
seconds) is  sufficiently  short  with  respect  to  the  MOVE  time  (220  nanoseconds) 
that  we  chose  LL*  decomposition  over  LDL*  decomposition  for  our  implementation 
on  the  CDC  7600.  A program  listing  and  documentation  can  be  found  in  Appendix 
G. 

Substituting  the  times  from  Table  4.2  into  the  operation  counts  of 
Table  4.1,  we  obtain  the  following  theoretical  jtiming  estimates  (in  milli- 
seconds): 

Time  to  update  the  sampler-covariance  matrix  per  sample  4.2 

voltage  vector  = = 10"'’  (495-n2) 

Time  to  perform  LL*  decomposition  = 4.3 

Tjj  = 10-6(165-N3  - 110-N2  + 3000-N  + 990) 

Time  for  First  or  Second  Backsubstitution  = 4.4 

TpBs  = - 220-N) 

Total  time  to  process  2N  samples  and  produce  one  set  of  4.5 

weights  = - , 

Ttotal  = 10"®(1155-N'‘  + 385-N'^  - 2780-N  + 990) 

There  are,  of  course,  many  register  loads  and  stores  to  and  from  SCM  which 
are  not  counted  above. 
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The  actual  timings  of  the  program  were  done  using  a FORTRAN-callable 
assembly  language  subroutine  called  SEC  which  returns  the  number  of  clock 
periods  used  since  the  beginning  of  the  program.  Only  the  clock  periods 
during  which  the  program  was  actually  executing  are  counted  (i.e.,  only 
CPU  time  is  counted).  The  number  of  clock  periods  is  returned  in  the  in- 
teger variable  ICSEC,  which  is  found  in  the  common  block  /TIKE/.  Since 
the  clock  period  is  27.5  nanoseconds,  this  method  of  timing  is  very  accu- 
rate. Table  4.3  contains  the  CPU  times  in  milliseconds.  The  meanings  of 
the  various  columns  are  as  follows: 

1.  Number  of  weights 

2.  Decomposition  - time  to  factor  matrix  M into  form  LL* 

3.  First  Back  Substitution  - time  to  solve  LT  = S for  T 

4.  Second  Back  Substitution  - time  to  solve  L*W=T  for  W 

5.  Update  Sample  Covariance  Matrix  - time  to  compute  and  add  the 
outer  product  of  one  sample  vector  to  the  matrix 

6.  Total  - the  time  to  form  the  sample  covariance  matrix  using  2N 
vectors  (where  N is  the  number  of  weights)  and  solve  for  W 
with  decomposition  and  two  back  substitutions. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  compare  the  actual  times  in  Table  4.3  with 
the  predicted  times  of  Eqs.  4.2  through  4.5.  The  form  of  these  equations 
leads  one  to  believe  that  a log-log  plot  would  not  only  be  a good  means  of 
comparison  but  would  extract  the  dominating  term  which  controls  the  growth 
of  the  function,  since 
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Table  4.3  CiC  7600  CPU  Timings  in  Milliseconds 
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implies 


log  y * b log  x + log  a 

and  hence  that  the  graph  of  log  y versus  log  x should  be  a straight  line 
whose  slope  equals  the  exponent  b and  whose  y- intercept  is  the  logarithm  of 
the  factor  a.  Figures  4.5  through  4,9  bear  out  this  suspicion.  The  solid 
lines  indicate  the  actual  times  (CPU  milliseconds)  and  the  dashed  lines 
the  predicted  times  as  given  in  Eqs.  4.2  through  4.5.  As  can  be  seen,  all 
times  produce  almost  perfectly  straight  lines.  That  the  actual  times  in- 
crease more  slowly  than  the  predicted  times,  and  even  become  less  than  the 
predicted  times,  would  at  first  seem  surprising,  since  the  predicted  times 
did  not  count  overhead  and  hence  would  be  expected  to  be  consistently  less 
than  the  actual  times.  This  result  can  be  explained,  however,  by  the 
CDC  7600 's  overlap  of  its  functional  units:  the  CDC  7600  has  separate  hard- 
ware for  performing  multiplications  and  additions,  and  can  overlap  the  oper- 
ation of  this  hardware.  In  essence,  then,  the  CDC  7600  is  not  a purely 
sequential  machine,  but  has  some  attributes  of  parallelism.  Overall,  the 
actual  and  predicted  times  are  in  clos*»  agreement. 

Table  4.4  contains  the  results  of  doing  a linear  least-squares  fit 
to  the  logarithms  of  the  data  in  Table  4.3.  The  least- squares  fit  was  done 
for  all  the  data  taken  together  (first  two  columns),  for  the  data  for  which 
N,  the  number  of  weights,  is  less  than  or  equal  to  30  (middle  two  columns), 
and  for  the  data  satisfying  N > 30  (last  two  columns).  As  can  be  seen  from 
the  table,  the  exponent  value  B in  the  expression  Time  « A • N®  is  larger 
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Number  of  Weights 

6 CDC  7600  First  Beck  Substitution  Times 


Actual  Times 


Number  of  Weights 

Figure  4.7  CDC  7600  Second  Back  Substitution  Times 


Number  of  Weights 

niirp  d R rnr.  7600  Samole  Covarieoce  Matrix  Update  Times 


Actual  Times 


Table  4.4  Logarithmic  Timing  Predictions  for  the  COC  7600 


All 

Data 

Data  for  Which 

N s 30 

Data  for  Which 

N > 30 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Decomposition 

.000469 

2.72 

.001011 

2.42 

.000210 

2.90 

First  Back 
Substitution 

.000736 

1.91 

.000947 

1.81 

.000568 

1.97 

Second  Back 
Substitution 

.000687 

1.91 

.000893 

1.81 

.000524 

1.97 

Update  Sample 

Covariance 

Matrix 

.000780 

1.88 

.001016 

1.78 

.000563 

1.95 

Total  Time  to 
Process  2N 
Samples 

.002303 

2.83 

.003581 

2.65 

.001414 

2.94 

(Labels  "A" 

and  "B" 

in  column 

headers  are 

constants 

in  the 

linear  least-squares  equation 


log  (Time)  = B log  N + log  A or  Time  ■ A • N® 


where  N is  the  number  of  weights.) 
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when  N > 30  than  when  N s 30,  although  values  in  both  cases  are  less  than 
the  exponents  of  the  highest-order  terms  in  Eqs.  4.2  through  4.5.  The 
reason  that  both  sets  of  exponents  are  less  than  the  highest  exponents 
in  the  expressions  defining  the  predicted  times  is  that  there  is  a con- 
tribution from  the  lower-order  terms  in  the  prediction  equations,  re- 
sultina  in  an  actual  exponent  which  lies  between  the  highest  and  second- 

highest  exponents.  As  the  dimension,  N,  increases,  the  contribution 
from  the  lower-order  terms  decreases  and  the  actual  exponents  approach 
the  exponents  of  the  highest-order  terms  in  the  predictions:  3 for  de- 
composition, 2 for  both  back  substitutions  and  updating  the  sample  co- 
variance  matrix,  and  3 for  the  total  time.  As  can  be  seen  from  Figs.  4.5 
through  4.9,  the  exponents  of  the  actual  times  (slopes  of  the  solid 
lines)  are  still  somewhat  less  than  the  overall  exponents  (not  the  expo- 
nents of  the  highest-order  terms)  of  the  predicted  times  (slopes  of  the 
dashed  lines).  This  result  can  be  attributed  to  the  7600  overlapping 
multiplications  and  additions,  as  mentioned  before. 
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4.3  VECTOR  PIPELINE  PROCESSORS 


^.3.1 Introduction  to  Vector  Pipaline  Processors 

Pipelining  Is  a type  of  parallelism  used  to  Increase  the  throughput  of 
a processor.  In  contrast  to  the  form  of  parallelism  where  n Identical  pro- 
cessors operate  simultaneously,  in  a pipe  one  processor  Is  broken  down 
Into  subprocessors,  each  of  which  performs  one  step  of  the  function  per- 
formed by  the  processor  as  a whole.  Each  subprocessor  operates  In  parallel 
with  all  the  other  subprocessors,  producing  Intermediate  results  from  differ- 
ent Inputs.  Each  set  of  Inputs  must  pass  through  each  subprocessor,  so  the 
speedup  results  from  the  parallel  operation  of  the  subprocessors.  If  the 
processor  can  be  broken  down  Into  n subprocessors,  each  requiring  the  same 
time  to  operate,  the  throughput  can  be  Increased  by  a factor  of  n,  just  as 
with  n parallel  Identical  processors. 

Consider  Figure  4.10.  It  Illustrates  the  way  a processor  may  be  pipe- 
lined. Suppose  the  processor  can  be  broken  down  Into  the  five  subprocessors 
Instruction  fetch  (IF),  Instruction  decode  (ID),  operand  fetch  (OF),  execu- 
tion (E),  and  result  store  (RS).  Suppose  the  five  operands  S.|  through  Sg 
are  to  be  processed  and  the  five  results  R^  through  Rg  are  to  be  produced, 
with  the  Intermediate  results  contained  In  each  subprocessor  being  denoted 
by  Sj^^,  Sj^^,  S^^,  S^,  and  for  the  operand.  The  contents  of  each  sub- 
processor are  shown  as  a function  of  time  In  Figure  4.10.  it  1$  assumed 
that  the  subprocessors  each  require  one  cycle  time  and  operate  In  lock- 
step.  During  cycle  time  1,  IF  fetches  the  first  Instruction,  produces 
the  Intermediate  result  s|^,  and  passes  It  on  to  ID.  During  the  second 
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cycle  tine.  IF  fetches  the  next  instruction  and  ID  processes  the  results  s|^ 
passed  to  it  by  IF  and  produces  sj^.  During  the  next  cycle  time,  IF  produces 

ID  produces  and  OF  produces  and  the  processing  continues  in 

the  indicated  way.  During  the  fifth  cycle  tim^all  five  subprocessors  are 
operating  in  parallel  on  different  operands. 

In  general,  each  subprocessor  may  not  require  the  same  time  to  process 
its  input  and  pass  a result  to  the  next  subprocessor;  or  there  may  be  more 
than  one  path  through  the  pipe,  bypassing  certain  subprocessors,  depending 
on  the  instruction;  or  there  may  be  feedback  of  results  to  previous  sub- 
processors;  or  the  subprocessors  may  not  operate  in  lockstep.  These  com- 
plications produce  many  design  problems  which  must  be  dealt  with.  If  the 
subprocessors  require  different  or  variable  amounts  of  time  to  operate, 
either  some  delay  must  be  built  in  to  the  faster  subprocessors  or  buffers 
to  save  inputs  are  needed  before  the  slower  subprocessors.  If  the  pipe 
rust  reconfigure  itself  according  to  the  instruction,  care  must  be  taken  so 
that  an  instruction  does  not  cause  a reconfiguration  and  prevent  the  correct 
processing  of  a downstream  instruction.  If  a configuration  involves  feed- 
back to  a subprocessor,  the  scheduling  must  be  done  to  avoid  collisions 
(two  instructions  trying  to  use  the  same  subprocessor  simultaneously).  If 
the  subprocessors  operate  asynchronously  and  one  subprocessor  is  delayed  be- 
cause of  an  error  condition,  and  another  instruction  is  allowed  to  pass 
through,  it  must  be  determined  if  the  bypassed  instruction  v/as  required  to 
oroduce  an  operand  for  the  new  instruction,  or  if  the  two  instructions  write 
their  results  into  the  same  location  so  that  the  result  of  the  first  instruc- 
tion must  be  stored  first  and  then  the  result  of  the  second.  There  are  also 
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oroble'"S  of  branching  and  interrupt  handling.  All  these  design  considerations 
are  discussed  by  Ramamoorthy  and  Li  [1977]. 

So  far  we  have  been  discussing  a general  pipeline  architecture,  and 
there  have  been  no  conditions  placed  on  the  types  of  instructions  fed  to 
the  pipe.  Vector  pipelining  results  in  several  simplications.  In 
a vector  pipe  the  same  operation  is  performed  on  a sequence  of  operands 
located  in  sequential  or  evenly  spaced  memory  locations.  This  eliminates 
the  need  for  instruction  fetching  and  decoding  in  the  pipe,  or  reconfigur- 
ation. For  the  common  arithmetic  operations  of  addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  and  division,  feedback  is  not  generally  required.  Since 
the  same  operations  are  always  being  performed,  each  subprocessor  takes 
a constant  amount  of  time  to  produce  its  results  and  so  the  pipe  may  be 
designed  to  have  its  subprocessors  function  synchronously.  Since  the 
operands  are  required  to  reside  in  sequential  or  evenly  spaced  memory 
locations,  operand  fetching  is  simplified.  In  general,  vector  processing  i 

lends  itself  very  well  to  pipelining  [Ramamoorthy  and  Li,  1977]. 

What  we  would  like  to  develop  is  a theoretical  means  of  comparing  imple- 
mentation speeds  and  complexities  on  vector  pipeline  machines  without 
having  to  refer  to  any  individual  machine's  architecture.  This  is  possible 

to  some  extent  for  vector  pipeline  machines  because  of  the  common  way 
their  timings  may  be  analyzed.  Let  he  the  time  in  seconds  between 

consecutive  issues  of  results  of  operation  X from  the  pipe,  and  let 
be  the  time  in  seconds  for  the  first  result  of  operation  X to  issue  from 
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the  pipe  minus  The  subscript  "su"  stands  for  startup.  Then  the 

time  in  seconds,  T,  tn  process  n sets  of  inputs  is  given  by 

T = 'su<*>  " " ‘op<*)  • 4-6 

I 

The  equation  implies  that  the  operation  count  is  linearly  related  to  the 
time  required  to  perform  the  operations,  as  in  a purely  sequential  processor, 
so  that  operation  counts  are  a potential  means  of  comparing  implementations. 

There  are  four  factors,  however,  which  make  the  naive  use  of  operation 
counts  to  compare  implementations  dangerous:  startup  time,  the  way  operands  are 
fed  to  the  pipe,  the  number  of  pipes,  and  special  instructions. 

Startup  time  is  the  constant  term  in  Equation  4.6  above.  The  larger 
important  the  number  of  operations,  n,  will  be  in 

determining  T,  particularly  for  small  n.  For  example,  let  Implementation  A 
require  m^  vector  operations  with  a total  operation  count  of  n^.  Similarly, 
let  mg  and  ng  be  the  number  of  vectors  and  operation  counts  for  Implementation 
B.  The  times  in  seconds  required  to  perform  Implementations  A and  B are  T^ 
and  Tg,  respectively,  given  by; 

h ' ”a  * "A  ‘op'*' 

‘b  ' "’b  ‘su'*>  ‘ "b  ‘op(‘)  • 
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Assume  that  < n^,  i.e.,  that  Implementation  A requires  fewer  operations 
than  Implementation  B.  In  order  that  Implementation  A require  less  time 
than  Implementation  B,  we  must  have 

” > tsu'*’  * "a  ‘op<*>  ' '"b  ‘su**’  * "b  ‘opf**  ' '^B 
or,  rearranging  terms. 


"'a  ~ '"b 
"b  - "a 
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Since  tQp(X)  and  tjjj{X)  are  both  positive,  the  fraction  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  Equation  4.9  Is  positive.  If  m^  < mg,  then  the  right-hand  side  Is 
negative  (since  n^^  < ng),  the  Inequality  Is  satisfied,  and  Implementation  A Is 
superior,  as  predicted  by  the  operation  count  comparison.  If  m^  > mg, 
however,  and  the  fraction  tQp(X)/tg^(X)  Is  small,  there  Is  a good  chance 
that  the  Inequality  will  not  be  satisfied  whenever  n^  < ng,  and  so  comparing 
operation  counts  will  not  correctly  determine  the  superior  implementation.  In 
general  the  fraction  tjjp(X)/tgy(X)  Is  small,  since  t^^CX)  Is  the  sum  of  the 
times  required  by  the  subprocessors  In  the  pipe,  except  for  the  one  deter- 
mining t^pCX).  In  fact.  In  a maximally  efficient  pipe  of  n subprocessors, 
all  subprocessors  require  the  same  amount  of  time  [Ramamoorthy  and  Li,  1977]  , 

Implying  that  tg^^(X)  Is  an  integral  multiple  of  t^p(X).  The  values  of 

^op^^^'^^su^^^  their  reciprocals  for  the  CRAY-1  and  CDC  STAR-100  are  shown 
In  Table  4.5  [CDC  STAR  Hardware  Reference  Manual , 1975;  CRAY-1  Reference 
Manual , 1976]. 
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Table  4.5  Values  of  (Jod  Their  Reciprocals) 

CRAY-1 

COMPUTER; 

i CDC  STAR-100 

Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  number  of  startups  required 

evaluating  an  implementation.  In  fact,  if  the  machine's  svartup  time  is* 
long  enough  and  its  scalar  operations  fast  enough,  it  may  he  faster  to 

process  short  vectors  by  a scalar  loop.  Even  if  the  machine  uses  the  same 
hardware  to  do  scalar  and  vector  operations,  the  extra  overhead  involved 
in  configuring  the  pipe  to  process  a vector  may  still  make  it  advantageous 
to  use  loops  for  short  vectors  as  in  the  CRAY-1.  When  programming  in  a 
high-level  language  like  FORTRAfl,  the  extra  overhead  Incurred  may  override 
these  subtle  effects  and  the  vector  operation  may  still  appear  faster  than 
scalar  loops  for  very  short  vectors,  as  has  been  our  experience  with  the 
CDC  STAR-100. 

The  startup  time  may  not  only  depend  on  the  opet'ation  to  be  performed, 
hut  on  the  previous  operation.  If  one  pipe  is  used  to  perform  two  separate 
operations,  it  must  in  general  reconfigure  itself  to  perform  them,  which 
increases  the  startup  time.  Hence,  if  an  implementation  can  he  arranged  to  have 
its  operations  grouped,  all  the  additions  followed  by  all  the  multiplications, 
for  exanple,  it  would  decrease  the  startup  time.  This  is  true  only  when  one 
pipe  is  used  to  perform  both  operations;  for  multipipo  machitv's,  discussed 
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below,  the  opposite  arrangement,  alternating  additions  and  multiplications, 
may  be  faster.  But  for  single-pipe  machines,  of  two  implementations  which 
require  the  same  number  of  vector  operations  of  the  same  type  and  same 
length,  one  may  definitely  be  superior  if  it  groups  the  same  operations 
together  more  than  the  other. 

The  second  factor  which  makes  it  necessary  to  look  beyond  operation 
counting  is  the  way  operands  are  fed  to  the  pipe.  For  example^  there  may 
be  a limit  to  the  number  of  operands  which  can  be  fed  into  the  pipe  in 
one  stream.  If  the  operands  are  fetched  directly  from  memory  or  if  there 
is  a fast  buffer  fetching  data  from  memory  while  simultaneously  feeding 
the  pipe,  the  only  limit  on  the  length  of  a vector  may  be  the  number  of 
bits  allocated  to  describe  it  (16  bits,  or  a vector  of  length  65,535  words 
on  the  CDC  STAR-100,  which  is  not  a serious  limitation).  If  the  vector  is  con- 
tained in  a vector  register,  however,  it  may  be  of  quite  limited  size  (64  words  j 

i 

on  the  CRAY-1).  This  means  that  longer  vector  operations  must  be  broken  down  ' 

into  shorter  ones,  involving  more  startup  time  and  register  loading,  so  it  would 

be  to  an  implementation's  advantage  to  limit  its  vector  lengths  to  this  maximum 
size.  Feedback  is  another  reason  a pipe  may  be  better  suited  for  one 

implementation  than  another.  Being  able  to  feed  back  results  of  the  pipe  into  ' 

the  operand  stream  results  in  increased  versatility  of  the  pipe.  For 

example,  the  dot-product  is  a coirimon  operation  in  matrix  manipulation  and  ; 

involves  summing  a vector  of  numbers  stored  sequentially  in  mei'iory.  If  it 

were  possible  to  divide  this  vector  into  two  pieces,  feed  tlie  pieces  into  an  : 

I 

I 

I 
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adder  pipe  and  pair  up  the  results,  and  feed  them  back  in.  the  sum  could  be 

accomplished  much  more  quickly  then  by  scalar  processing  or  by  having  to 

restartup  the  pipe  after  each  vector  of  paired-up  partial  sums  had  passed 
through.  Assuming  that  the  pipe  consists  of  m subprocessors,  each  requiring 
the  same  amount  of  time  in  seconds,  t,  and  that  n,  the  vector  length,  is  a 
power  of  2 (for  simplicity),  Ramamoorthy  and  Li  have  shown  that  the  time 
required  to  perform  the  sum,  given  feedback,  is  given  by 

it[n  + m log^  m - 1]  if  n > 2m 

t[n/2  + n 1092  n-1]  if  2 < n < 2m  . 

If  the  pipe  had  to  be  restarted  after  each  sequence  of  partial  sums  had 
been  processed,  an  additional  log2n  startups  requiring  t * (m-1)  • log2n 

seconds  would  be  needed. 

The  number  of  different  operand  storage  patterns  which  a pipe  can 
accept  can  help  decide  between  one  implementation  and  another.  Many  pipes  will 
accept  only  data  that  is  stored  in  consecutive  memory  positions,  making  it 
impossible  to  process  every  n^  data  word  efficiently,  where  n > 2.  This 
is  true  of  the  CDC  STAR-100  and  CRAY-1,  for  example.  Other  pipes  allow 
constant  address  increments  between  data  words  other  than  1,  the  TI  ASC 
for  example.  This  would  make  operating  on  the  columns  of  a matrix  as  easy 
as  operating  on  the  rows  (when  the  matrix  is  stored  rovvwise),  whereas 
the  first  kind  of  pipe  mentioned  could  operate  only  on  the  ro'.^.s. 

The  third  factor  that,  in  addition  to  operation  counts,  affects  implemen- 
tation choice  is  the  number,  types,  and  interrelationships  of  the  pipes. 
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Instead  of  having  one  or  a few  multipurpose  pipes  which  have  to  reconfigure 

i 

themselves  between  different  operations  (discussed  above),  the  machine  may 

I’ 

have  one  pipe  devoted  to  each  possible  operation:  one  for  floating-point 
multiplication,  one  for  integer  addition,  etc.  An  example  of  the  first 
system  is  the  CDC  STAR-100;  the  CRAY- I 1s  of  the  second  type.  Note  in  Table  4.5 
the  much  larger  startup  times  (relative  to  the  times  for  one  result  to  issue) 
for  the  STAR-100  than  the  CRAY-1.  Another  advantage  of  having  several  pipes 
is  that  they  may  be  run  in  parallel.  Hence,  if  one  implementation  alternates 
its  operations  while  another  has  all  the  operations  of  one  type  preceding  the 

Ij 

|i  operation  of  the  second  type,  the  first  implementation  will  run  faster  since 

the  machine  will  be  able  to  process  each  pair  of  operations  simultaneously; 
for  the  second  implementation,  most  operations  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
pipe  they  need  is  done  with  the  previous  operation.  This  multipipe  archi- 
tecture presents  several  difficult  design  problems:  in  particular,  how  to 
handle  memory  conflicts  when  two  pipes  are  trying  to  simultaneously  read 
from  or  write  into  the  same  memory  banks.  If  these  problems  can  be  over- 

[ 

come,  a great  speedup  can  be  realized,  not  just  through  parallelism,  but 
through  second-order  pipelining  or  chaining. 

i So  far  we  have  been  discussing  low-level  pipelining,  where  the  oper- 

, ation  being  pipelined  is  a simple  arithmetic  or  logical  function  of  one 

j or  two  operands.  There  is  no  reason  not  to  expand  the  concept  of  pipelining 

I to  complicated  functions  of  any  number  of  operands.  This  is  possible  by 

I 

I considering  each  pipe  in  a multipipe  system  as  a subprocessor  in  a larger 

f 

I pipe,  where  the  results  of  one  pipe  are  fed  directly  into  another  pipe  as 

! 

I 

ion 

L. _ _ . . 


they  run  simultaneously.  This  process  is  called  chaining  (as  on  the  CRAY-1) 
and  has  the  result  of  eliminating  all  but  the  first  startup  time  in  the  se- 
quence of  pipes.  For  example,  suppose  the  vector  operation 

Si  = A.  + B.  * (C./D.)  i = 1 6 

is  to  be  performed,  and  separate  pipes  for  addition,  multiplication,  and 
division  are  available,  each  of  which  requires  the  same  time  for  one  result 
to  issue.  Figure  4.11  shows  the  timing  scheme  for  this  sequence  of  operations 
and  indicates  the  intermediate  result  issuing  from  each  pipe  at  each  cycle 
time.  The  division  pipe  calculates  T.  = C^./D^,  the  multiplication  pipe  cal- 
culates = B^.  * T^. , and  the  addition  pipe  calculates  = A.  + U..  The 
total  time  required  is  t^^  + 8 t^p-,  whereas,  without  chaining,  the  time  re- 
quired would  be  3 t^^  + 18  t^p, which  is  much  slower.  If  feedback  is  avail- 
able, then  we  can  chain  similar  operations  together,  as  in  Figure  4.12.  In 
this  case  the  time  required  is  t^^  + 12  t^p,  compared  to  3 t^^^  + 18  t^p  with- 
out chaining.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  advantageous  for  an  implementation  to 
utilize  chaining. 

The  last  category  of  factors  to  consider  in  addition  to  operation  counts 
is  the  special  instruction  set  available  on  the  pipe  or  pipes.  This  category 
is  a kind  of  catchall  and  overlaps  some  of  the  factors  discussed  above.  For 
example,  not  all  machines  may  have  division  pipes,  so  an  implementation  requiring 
division  of  the  components  of  one  vector  by  the  components  of  another  would 
be  at  a disadvantage.  The  availability  of  a coiiniand  to  sum  the  components  of 
a vector  makes  the  use  of  dot-products  efficient.  Being  able  to  have  the  data 
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Figure  4.12b  Storage  Scheme  Needed  to  Perform  Sequence  of 
Operations  in  Figure  4.12a 
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stored  in  constant  but  non-unity  address  increments  makes  column  operations 
as  easy  as  row  operations.  Some  machines,  such  as  the  CDC  STAR-100,  have 
bit  control  vectors  available  which  can  be  used  either  to  turn  on  or  off 
the  operation  being  performed  for  selected  elements  of  the  vector  (making 
non-unityor  even  nonconstant  address  increment  handling  possible)  or  to  in- 
sert 0 components  between  the  components  of  a vector  (making  it  possible  to 
handle  sparse  vectors  efficiently). 

The  CDC  S1/>R-100  has  hardware  co’T'ands  to  evaluate  polynomials  and  trans- 
pose 8x8  matrices  using  pipes  [CDC,  STAR-100  Hardware  Reference  Manual. 

1975].  In  general,  there  may  be  any  number  of  exotic  functions  available 
which  could  make  an  otherwise  inferior  implementation  efficient. 

In  general,  while  it  is  possible  to  roughly  order  different  implementations 
by  operation  counts  comparisons,  the  architecture  of  each  individual  machine 
must  be  scrutinized  before  a final  decision  for  that  machine  can  be  made. 


4.3.2  Implementations  of  Algorithms  to  Determine  Weights  For  A 

Vector  Mpeline  T^rocessor 

The  basic  algorithms  whose  implementations  we  will  discuss  for 
determining  adaptive  weights  are  the  inverse  matrix  update  method  (IMU), 
and  forming  the  covariance  matrix  M and  solving  for  the  weights 

W by  direct  methods.  He  will  not  discuss  loops  or  solving  MW  = by 
iterative  methods  because  of  their  slow  or  indeterminate  convergence 
rates  as  discussed  above. 

The  basic  means  of  comparison  will  be  operation  counts,  but  since 
this  method  can  only  roughly  order  the  different  implementations,  the  analysis 
must  be  repeated  for  each  computer  and  each  system  configuration,  as 
discussed  in  Section  4.3.1.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  list  the 
restrictions  and  assumptions  we  make  for  each  analysis.  For  this 
general  analysis, we  have  tried  to  make  the  fewest  assumptions  possible 
about  special  functions  or  features  available,  or  the  amount,  format, 
and  timing  of  data  availability. 

In  particular,  the  operations  we  have  counted  include  startups  (SU), 
vector  operations  (V  OP),  and  scalar  operations  (S  OP)  for  the  arith- 
metic functions:  multiplication  (*),  additions  and  subtractions  (+), 
reciprocation  (/),  square  roots  moving  data  (MOVE),  and  summing 

vectors  of  data  (SUM).  Each  category  is  further  subdivided,  depending 
on  the  type  of  operands:  complex-complex  (CC),  real-complex  (RC),  or 
real-real  (RR)  for  binary  operations  (*,+)  and  complex  (C)  or  real  (R) 
for  unary  operations  (/,  MOVE,  SUM).  Eventually  the  operations 
involving  complex  numbers  (CC,  RC,  and  C)  are  broken  down  into  real 
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operations  according  to  the  assumptions  listed  in  the  next  paragraph. 

All  vectors  operations  are  at  least  2 sets  of  inputs  long,  and  there 

are  no  scalar  operations  which  can  be  combined  into  vector  operations 

of  length  2 or  greater.  | 

In  order  to  limit  to  a reasonable  number  the  variations  of  implementations  | 

that  are  well -suited  to  most  vector  processors,  we  have  to  make  several 
assumptions.  Vie  must  first  consider  the  way  complex  multiplications 
are  done.  As  discussed  in  Section  3.2.2,  there  are  two  basic  methods:  one 
requiring  four  real  multiplications  and  two  real  additions  (or  subtractions), 
and  one  requiring  three  real  multiplications  and  five  real  additions.  Complex 
Letting 

T = tgy  (X)  » 

we  have  shown  before  that  not  only  does  the  n-t  (X)  term  contribute 

op 

less  to  the  first  algorithm  than  the  second  as  long  as  tQp(*)  < ^-t^p  (±)  I 

(which  is  true  of  most  machines,  the  CRAY-1  and  CDC  STAR-100  in  particular), 
but  the  first  algorithm  requires  fewer  total  startups  (6  versus  8). 

Hence,  our  logical  choice  is  to  convert  one  complex  multiplication  into 
four  real  multiplications  and  two  additions/subtractions.  Complex  additions 
are  obviously  equivalent  to  two  real  additions,  and  moving  complex  data 
and  suming  complex  data  are  also  equivalent  to  two  of  their  real  counter- 
parts. .'Julti plying  complex  numbers  by  real  or  pure  imaginary  numbers 
involves  two  real  multiplications  and  no  additions. 

Moving  data  has  been  considered  since  it  is  sometimes  done  at  the 
same  soeed  as  additions,  as  on  the  CDC  STAR-100,  and  is  hence  not  a 
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negligible  quantity.  As  discussed  above,  the  time  required  to  sum  data 
is  not  necessarily  linearly  related  to  the  number  of  operands  to  be 
summed  (when  using  an  adder  pipe  and  feedback,  for  example);  so  it  is 
not  universally  applicable  to  use  the  number  of  the  operands  to  be 
summed  in  all  different  SUM  operations  as  a measure  of  how  long  the 
sums  will  take,  but  we  will  assume  for  the  analysis  that  it  is  sufficient. 

Since  it  is  possible  to  sum  the  components  of  a vector  in  mai.y  ways  by  j? 

collapsing  the  sum  by  adding  pairs  of  components  of  the  vector  with  an 
adder  pipe,  we  have  also  assumed  that  the  SUM  function  is  optimal  in 
that  no  precollapsing  is  done.  Hence,  complex  multiplications  to  pro- 
duce a complex  vector  to  be  summed  break  down  into  four  real  multipli- 
cations only,  the  additions  being  performed  by  two  SUM  operations,  each 
one  having  twice  as  many  components  as  the  original  vectors.  See 
f^igure  4.13. 

V.'e  have  also  assumed  that  operands  can  be  fed  to  the  pipe  only 
from  sequential  memory  locations;  no  simultaneous  operations  of  different 
pipes  are  allowed,  no  chaining  is  done,  and  there  are  no  bit  control 
vectors.  Attention  will  be  drawn,  however,  to  parts  of  the  implementations 
where  these  techniques  might  be  used. 

There  are  very  few  restrictions  or  assumptions  made  with  respect  to 
the  system  configuration.  Since  the  covariance  matrix  is  Hermitian,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  store  half  the  matrix.  When  the  problem  dimension 
is  large,  this  storage  scheme  may  be  necessary  to  fit  the  entire  matrix 
into  the  core,  or  the  fast  part  of  the  core  if  the  machine's  core  is  divided 
into  a small,  fast  part  and  a large,  slow  part.  This  storage  scheme  can 
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greatly  affect  implementation  choice,  so  two  versions  of  each  implementa- 
tion have  been  given  (where  its  algorithm  permits)  and  the  tradeoffs 
between  them  discussed.  The  timing  of  the  availability  of  the  steering 
vectors  is  also  important,  because  if  they  are  available  as  soon  as  the 
covariance  matrix  is  available,  they  may  be  adjoined  to  the  covariance 
matrix  to  form  an  augmented  matrix  that  may  be  processed  more  efficiently 
than  two  separate  data  sets.  The  number  of  steering  vectors  is  important, 
too,  since  the  number  of  startups  required  is  affected  by  how  the  steer- 
ing vectors  are  stored:  componentwise  or  vectorwise.  Implementations 
have  been  discussed  for  each  possible  situation. 

The  following  three  sections  discuss  the  basic  stages  of  pro- 
cessing of  the  different  classes  of  implementations:  IMU,  forming  M,  and 
solving  MW  = S.  In  the  following  sections,  N will  denote  the  dimension 
of  the  matrix  (the  number  of  weights),  K will  denote  the  number  of 
steering  vectors  for  which  weights  are  to  be  found,  and  will  denote 
the  number  of  samples.  M will  be  the  covariance  matrix,  S the  array 
of  conjugated  steering  vectors,  X the  vector  of  input  voltages,  and 
W the  vector  of  weights. 


The  Inverse  Matrix  Update  Method  on  a Vector  Piopline^P rocessor 

IMU  has  several  features,  besides  its  high  operation  count, that 
make  it  unsuitable  for  vector  processors.  The  equation  describing  IMU, 


as  given  in  the  section  on  mathematical  techniques,  is 


'’hi  ■ "i 


Assume  first  that  the  matrix  is  stored  packed,  i.e.,  that  the 
first  row  of  the  matrix  is  stored  starting  in  column  1;  that  the 
second  row  is  stored  starting  with  the  element  in  column  2;  and  that, 
in  general,  the  row  is  stored  starting  with  the  element  in  column  j, 
for  a total  of  N(N+l)/2  complex  locations,  or  two  arrays,  one  for  the  real 
parts  and  one  for  the  complex  parts,  each  of  length  N(N+l)/2.  This  storage 
method  is  shown  schematically  in  Figure  4.14.  Here,  as  in  other  figures,  sol  id 
lines  separate  vectors,  and  dotted  lines  separate  components  of  vectors.  Since 
the  matrix  is  Hermitian,  this  rowwise  storage  method  is  equivalent  to  a column- 
wise method,  except  the  signs  of  the  imaginary  parts  are  reversed.  This  method 

cuts  storage  in  half,  and  also  cuts  the  maximum  possible  number  of  multiplications 
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Figure  4.14  Storage  Methods  for  Hermitian  Matrices 


in  steps  2,  5,  and  6 in  half.  The  difficulty  lies  in  computing  the 
dot-products  in  step  1,  because  the  elements  of  the  matrix  which  have 
to  be  multiplied  by  the  components  of  the  vector  are  not  located  in 
sequential  locations  except  for  the  first  row.  When  N = 5,  for  examplCi 
in  order  to  calculate  the  third  coordinate  of  the  product  vector  Y, 
we  must  multiply  and  sum  the  5 numbered  pairs  of  elements  in  Fig-  4.15a. 
Elements  1,  2,  and  3 of  the  matrix  are  not  in  sequential  or  even  evenly 
spaced  memory  locations,  making  the  use  of  a pipe  difficult  and  outside 
the  domain  of  our  assumptions  mentioned  above.  If  bit  control  vectors  were 
available,  this  product  and  sum  could  be  accomplished  by  using  a bit  con- 
trol vector  having  a value  of  1 in  locations  corresponding  to  values  to  be 
included  in  the  sum,  and  zeros  elsewhere.  This  approach  would  involve 
passing  the  whole  matrix  through  the  pipe,  since  the  pipe  must  match  up  each 
element  of  the  matrix  with  a bit  and  decide  wnether  to  use  it,  and  hence 
the  time  required  would  be  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  whole  matrix, 
not  just  the  vector  inside  it. 

If  the  matrix  is  not  stored  packed,  there  are  two  possibilities.  If 
all  locations  are  filled  with  correct  data,  then  the  dot -products  are 
straightforward,  as  in  Figure  4.15b,  but  twice  as  many  multiplications  and 
additions  are  required  in  steps  2,  5,  and  6,  as  when  the  matrix  is  packed. 

It  is  also  possible  not  to  fill  the  entire  matrix  with  correct  data,  but 
just  use  the  space  so  that  elements  in  a column  are  separated  by  constant 
address  increments,  as  in  Figure  4.15c.  Elements  1,  2,  and  3 in  are 
separated  by  constant  address  increments,  as  are  elements  3,  4,  and  5, 
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Figure  4.15b  Multiplying  an  Unpacked,  Filled  Matrix  by  a Vector 


Figure  4.15c  Multiplying  an  Unpacked  Half-Filled  Matrix  by 
a Vector 
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so  that  on  a machine  which  allows  non-unity  constant  address  Increments, 
the  whole  product  can  essentially  be  vectorized  and  pipelined.  Steps 
2,  5,  and  6 require  only  as  many  operations  as  the  packed  version  of 
the  algorithm,  so  this  method  seems  best  In  terms  of  operation  counts  and 
suitability  for  pipelining. 

Even  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  operation  counts  are  larger 
than  those  for  the  direct  methods  of  the  nev.t  sections,  even  assuming 
only  half  matrices  need  to  be  used  In  steps  2,  5,  and  6 and  that  the  only 
overhead  accrued  by  the  dot-product  Is  four  startups  for  the  multipli- 
cations and  two  for  the  sums.  Table  4.6a  contains  the  operation  counts 
for  one  Iteration  of  IMU  as  described  In  steps  1 through  6 above.  All  complex 
operations  have  been  decomposed  Into  their  constituent  real  operations. 

This  algorithm  must  be  repeated  for  each  new  sample,  and  finally 
must  be  multiplied  by  the  steering  vector  or  vectors  to  form  the 
weights.  Table  4.6b contains  the  total  operation  counts  as  a function  of 
the  number  of  samples  and  steering  vectors. 
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for  1 Iteration  of  IMU 
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V OP 
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Ns 
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0 

Ns 
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0 

Table  4 6b  Number  of  Real  Operations  for  IMU  to  Form  K Sets  of  Weights 
from  Nj  Samples 
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4. 3. 2. 2 Calculating  the  Sample  C 


rocessor 


arnrnm 


We  recall  the  equations  describing  sample  covariance  matrix  compu- 
tation (with  unit  weights  on  each  outer  product): 


M.  = X.,  . 4.12 

ikf  j=i  Jk  3( 

where 

Xj  is  the  sample  vector,  X^j^  is  its  component, 

is  the  sample  covariance  matrix  of  the  first  i sample  vectors, 
th 

and  is  its  (k,*,)*^"  component. 

As  with  IMU,  there  are  two  sets  of  implementations  for  computing  , 

depending  on  the  storage  scheme  used:  packed  or  unpacked  (see  Figure  4.14). 

In  the  packed  scheme  we  have  only  N(N+l)/2  complex  components  to  compute, 

2 

whereas  with  the  unpacked  version  we  may  have  N complex  components. 

These  multiplications  and  the  corresponding  additions  to  update  the 
matrix  are  essentially  unavoidable,  so  the  major  difference  between 
implementations  will  be  in  the  overhead  involved. 

There  are  three  basic  implementations,  each  of  which  has  both  a packed 
and  unpacked  form.  Implementation  1 is  the  straightforward  method  of  multi- 
plying the  input  vector  transpose  xl  by  the  conjugate  of  its  i^^  com- 
ponent  Xj^  with  a complex  vector  multiply  and  adding  the  product  to 
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the  row  of  the  sample  covariance  matrix  with  a complex  vector  add. 
Note  that  we  know  the  diagonal  elements  will  always  be  real  since 


^kk 


i 

E 

j=i 


X.  X. 


- ^ i%i' 

j=l  ■'k 


so  we  need  not  calculate  any  imaginary  term  for  that  element.  In  the 
unpacked  case,  however,  where  the  entire  i^*’  row  is  calculated  (not 
just  from  the  i^^  column  right),  taking  advantage  of  this  one  a priori 
known  value  would  require  dividing  the  two  real  vector  multiplications 
and  additions  needed  to  calculate  the  imaginary  parts  of  each  row 
into  two  parts,  doubling  the  number  of  startups.  Thus  if  we  insist 
on  saving  two  vector  multiply  times  and  two  vector  add  times. 

2 t (*)  + 2 t (+) 
op'  ' op 

we  will  lose  4 startup  times. 


2 t^,.(*)  + 2 t 
su  su 


(±) 


and  since,  in  general,  t^p  < t^^,  it  is  faster  to  perform  the  extra 
operations.  The  operation  counts  for  Implementation  1 are  in  Table  4.7a; 
corresponding  code  is  given  in  Appendix  A. 

Implementation  2 attempts  to  save  on  startup  times  by  "stretching  out" 
all  the  data  to  be  multiplied  and  added  so  all  the  multiplications  and 
additions  can  be  done  in  one  operation.  This  requires  a great  deal 
of  extra  storage  and  data  movement  and  would  need  a machine  for  which 
t „ (MOVE)  and  t^,,  (MOVE)  were  small  compared  to  t (*)  and  t (+). 

op  Su  ■>  U SU 


I 

i 
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Fig.  4.J6  shows  the  way  each  sample  vector  X = + iXj  would  have 


to  be  restored  in  the  case  N=4  for  this  impler.ientation.  if  x*  x"  v 

R*  R’  ’ 

and  Xj  are  the  new  vectors  in  Fiqure  4.1fi,  we  can  update  M with  the 
fnllowina  vector  ooerations: 

M = x'*x"+x'*x" 

Mr  Xr  Xr+Xj  Xj 

M =X'*X"-X‘*X'' 

The  operation  counts  are  given  in  Table  4.7b  and  corresponding  code 
in  Appendix  A. 

The  third  implementation  we  consider  assumes  sample  vectors  are 

available  in  core  and  stored  componentwise  as  in  Figure  4.17a.'  The  matrix 

is  now  updated  by  forming  the  inner  product  of  the  appropriate 

components  of  the  sample  vectors,  as  expressed  in  Equation  4.12,  Hence, 

one  complex  inner  product  of  length  components  must  be  performed 

for  each  element  of  the  matrix  N*(N+l)/2  in  all.  This  implementation 

would  need  an  extremely  fast  SUM  function  to  compete  with  the  other 

methods.  Its  operation  counts  are  in  Table  4.7c  and  code  is  in  Appendix  A. 

We  can  make  several  generalizations  by  examining  Table  4.7.  Since 

sutming  (SUM)  and  adding  (±)  are  similar  operations,  the  principal 

difference  between  Implementations  1 and  3 (in  the  packed  version)  is  the 

2 2 

number  of  startups--approximately  4 HN^  versus  2N  and  4NN^  versus  N 
for  the  operations  * and  ±,  respectively.  Hence,  Implementation  1 is 
superior  or  approximately  equivalent  to  Implementation  3 in  multiplicative 
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4Ns 

± 4NN^ 

0 

Table  A. 7a  Real  Operation  Counts  as  Function  of  Sample  Size  * Nj  for 
Implementation  1 for  Calculating  the  Sample  Covariance 
Matrix  on  a Vector  Pipeline  Processor 
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Table  4.7b  Real  Operation  as  a Function  of  Sample  Size  = Nj  for 
Implementation  2 for  Calculating  the  Sample  Covariance 
Matrix  on  a Vector  Pipeline  Processor 
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n2 
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Table  4.7c  Real  Operation  Counts  as  a Function  of  Sample  Size  = Nc 
for  Implementation  3 for  Calculating  the  Sample 
Covariance  Matrix  on  a Vector  Pipeline  Processor 
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UNPACKED  SCHEME 


Figure  4. 16  Storage  Schemes  of  "Stretched"  Input  Voltage  Vector 

X « Xj^+IXj  Required  by  Implementation  2 for  a Sample  Covariance 
Matrix  Calculation  When  N=4 
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startups  as  long  as  s N/2,  and  is  superior  or  equivalent  in 
additive  startups  whenever  < N/4.  To  conpare  either  implementation 
with  Implementation  2 involves  a similar  comparison  of  MOVE  times  with  * 
startups  and  + startups,  but  here  no  generalization  can  be  made  since 
the  comparisons  depend  on  the  values  of  t^^  and  t^p  for  these  operations. 
These  analyses  must  be  done  for  each  machine  to  be  used. 

A word  remains  to  be  said  about  fault  tolerance,  or  what  happens 
when  the  system  is  notified  that  certain  components  of  the  sample 
vectors  are  invalid.  Action  must  be  taken  here,  since  it  is  particularly 
simple  to  take  care  of  at  this  point,  but  complicated  if  the  processing  has 
reached  the  next  stage,  solving  MW  = 1.  Deleting  the  i^^  component 
(weight)  from  the  system  is  here  equivalent  to  deleting  the  i^^  row 
and  i^^  column  of  the  sample  covariance  matrix.  This  means  removing 
the  i^^  component  from  the  current  and  future  sample  vectors, 
a simple  data  movement,  and  removing  the  i^^  row  and  column  of  the 
natrix.  Since  the  matrix  is  stored  rovA/ise  (in  Implementations  1 through  3), 
deleting  the  i^^  row  is  also  a simple  data  movement,  but  the  i^^  column 
deletion  is  more  difficult.  Each  row  must  be  moved  a different  distance; 
so  while  one  more  instruction  (and  hence  1 startup)  sufficed  for  deleting 
the  row,  N are  needed  for  deleting  the  column.  In  addition,  in  the 
unpacked  scheme,  the  column  components  are  located  in  evenly  spaced 
memory  locations;  thus,  calculating  source  and  destination  locations  is  easy, 
but  more  care  must  be  taken  for  the  packed  case. 
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4. 3.2.3  Direct  Methods  of  Solving  MW  = ^ on  a Vector  Pipeline  Processor 


Fro.n  the  section  on  mathematical  techniques,  we  recall  that  we  can 
classify  the  direct  methods  of  solving  MW  = T into  two  groups  on  the  basis  of 
their  asymptotic  operation  counts;  the  0(N^°^2^)  methods  and  the  O(N^) 
methods.  We  will  confine  our  attention  to  the  second  group  for  several 
reasons.  First,  as  was  shown  above,  the  constant  factors  in  the  operation 
counts  for  the  0(N^°52^)  methods  are  so  large  that  the  operation  counts  do 
not  become  lower  than  those  of  the  other  group  until  N,  the  number  of  weights, 
becomes  very  large.  Second,  the  methods  depend  on  partitioning 

the  matrix  M,  resulting  in  many  short  vector  operations  and  large  startup 
time.  Third,  since  these  methods  are  most  simply  implemented  recursively, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  overhead  involved  in  subroutine  calls  and  updating 
stacks,  and  a great  deal  of  core  needed  to  maintain  the  stacks;  and  since 
the  problem  we  are  dealing  with  involves  a problem  of  dimension  200  or  more, 
this  extra  overhead. and  extra  storage,  is  very  important. 

The  basic  O(N^)  algorithms,  whose  implementations  we  will  discuss 
(with  their  abbreviations  in  parentheses)  are;  Gauss-Jordan  Elimination  (GJ), 
Gaussian  Elimination  (GE),  Cholesky  decomposition  with  square  roots  (LL*)  and 
Cholesky  decomposition  without  square  roots  (LDL*).  The  last  two  abbrevia- 
tions arise  from  the  form  of  the  triangular  decomposition  generated  by  the 
Cholesky  methods,  M = LL*  and  M = LDL*,  where,  in  the  first  case,  L is  a lower 
triangular  matrix  with  positive  real  diagonal  elements,  and  in  the  second  case, 
L is  a lower  triangular  matrix  with  unit  diagonal  and  D is  a diagonal  matrix 
with  positive  real  entries.  GE  provides  the  same  decomposition  as  LDL*.  In 
general,  GE , LDL*  and  LL*  have  different  implementations,  depending  on  the 
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storage  schemes  used  for  M,L*  (or  U),  and  S,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of 
steering  vectors  S and  when  they  are  available.  GJ  has  essentially  one 
Implementation  and  requires  unpacked  storage  of  M (see  Figure  4.14)  and 
availability  of  S as  soon  as  M Is  available.  Each  algorithm  has  two  kinds 
of  Implementations  It  can  be  used  with:  Inverse  matrix  multiplication  (IMM), 
where  the  Inverse  matrix  Is  calculated  and  then  multiplied  by  each  steering 
vector;  and  back  substitution  (BS)  on  the  steering  vectors  directly.  IMM  can 
be  divided  into  three  stages:  decomposition  with  Identity  matrix  augmentation, 
inverse  matrix  formation,  and  multiplication.  The  first  stage  calculates 
(LO)"^  (or  L~\  for  the  LL*  method)  by  adjoining  the  Identity  matrix  to  M, 
triangularizing  M using  either  GE,  LDL*  or  LL*,  and  performing  the  same  oper- 
ations on  the  Identity  matrix.  The  inverse  matrix  formation  can  be  done  by 
back  substitutions,  which  are  the  same  as  the  second  back  substitution  dis- 
cussed oelow,  or  by  multiplying  the  conjugate  transpose  of  L"\(L~^)*,  by  L~^ 
(or(L”^)*  by  (LD)~^)s1nce  M = LL*  implies  M"^  = (L"^)*L"\or  M = LDL*  Implies 
M"^  = (L*^)*(LD)  b-  The  multiplication  step  consists  of  multiolyinq  the  inverse 
matrix  by  the  steering  vector.  As  it  turns  out,  the  most  efficient  algorithm 
collapses  the  last  two  stages  by  multiplying  each  steering  vector  first  by  L”^ 

and  then  by  (L‘^)*  (or  by  (LD)'^  and  (L"^)*).  BS  can  also  be  divided  into 
three  stages:  decomposition,  first  back  substitution, and  second  back  substi- 
tution. 

Decomposition  consists  of  calculating  L*  (and  D,  for  GE  and  LDL*>,  the 

first  back  substitution  solves  the  triangular  system  LT  = T (or  LDT  = J)^ 

where  T is  a temporary  variable;  and  the  second  back  substitution  solves 
★ 

L W = T.  The  decomposition  is  affected  by  the  storage  scheme  for  M (packed 
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or  unpacked )i  and  the  back  substitutions  by  the  storage  schemes  for  L (row- 
wise or  colun\nwise--see  Fig, 4, 18)  and  for  S (vectorwise  or  componentwise-- 
see  Figs.  4.17a  and  4,17b).  If  S is  available  as  soon  as  M is,  it  may  be 
adjoined  to  M to  fonii  an  augmented  matrix  that  may  be  used  to  collapse  the 
first  back  substitution  into  the  decomposition,  eliminating  some  of  the 
startups  the  first  back  substitution  would  have  needed.  Augmentation  has 
four  forms,  depending  on  whether  M is  packed  or  unpacked,  and  whether  S is 
adjoined  vectorwise  or  componentwise.  If  S is  adjoined  vectorwise,  it  does  not 
matter  where  in  core  it  is  kept  with  respect  to  M,  but  tha  storage  scheme  for 
componentwise  adjoining  depends  on  M and  is  shown  in  Figs.^-19a  and  4.19b. 
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Figure  4.18.  Storage  Schemes  for  the  Factor  L of  the  Matrix  M 
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Figure  4.19a  Packed  Storage  Scheme  for  Componentwise  Augmentation 
of  M when  N = 4 and  K = 3 
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Figure  4.19b  Unpacked  Storage  Scheme  for  Componentwise  Augmentation 
of  M when  N = 4 and  K » 3 
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The  implementations  of  these  algorithms  and  their  variations  are  in 

Appendix  B and  their  corresponding  operation  counts  in  Table  4.8.  The 

operations  counts  are  functions  of  the  number  of  weights,  N,  and  the 

number  of  steering  vectors,  K.  GJ  has  only  cne  version  and  is  shown  in 

Table  4.8a.  The  different  decompositions  are  shown  in  Tables  4.8b  and 

4.8c; decompositions  with  an  augmented  identity  matrix,  in  4.8d.  The 

first  back  substitution  is  in  4.8e,  and  the  second  back  substitution, 

* 

in  Table  4.8f.  LDL  and  GE  are  shown  together  in  the  back  substitutions 

since  the  only  difference  in  the  algorithm  is  in  the  decomposition. 

Whether  M is  packed  or  not  does  not  affect  the  operation  count,  and  so  no 

distinction  is  made  in  the  tables.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  only 
★ ★ 

Cholesky  (LDL  and  LL  ) has  packed  implementations.  The  abbreviations  for 
the  different  storage  schemes  are  given  in  Fig.  4.20.  The  back  substitution 
algorithms  assume  no  spatial  relation  of  the  sample  covariance  matrix  M and 
the  steering  vectors  S,  so  if  the  storage  of  the  two  arrays  is  overlapped 
(as  in  the  componentwise  augmented  case), the  subscript  calculation  will  have 
to  be  redone  but  this  will  not  affect  the  operation  count  since  here,  as  in 
all  other  tables,  only  floating-point  operations  are  counted. 


L*  rowwise 
S vectorwise 


□ 


L*  rowwise  L*  columnwise  L*  columnwise 

S componentwise  S vectorwise  S componentwise 


Figure  4.20  Abbreviations  for  Different  Storage  Schemes 
Used  in  Table  4.8  and  Appendix  B 
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Table  4.8a  Real  Operation  Counts  for  GJ 


* 

+ 

/ 


SU 

4N^-2N 

2N^-4N 

0 


V OP 

2N^+n2(4K-3)+N(1-2K) 

2N^+N^(4K-4)+N(2-4K) 

0 


S OP 
0 
0 
N 


Table  4.8b 

Real  Operation  Counts 

for  Decomposition 

GE 

SU 

V OP 

S OP 

* 

GO 

1 

CSI 

z 

CSI 

4 

+ 

2N^-2N-4 

^^-2N^-»|n-4 

2 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

LDL* 

SU 

V OP 

S OP 

* 

2N^-4N 

N*4 

2N 

+ 

2N^-6N+4 

N+6 

2N-2 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

MOVE 

2N-4 

N^-N-2 

2 

LL* 

SU 

* 

2N^-4N 

V-T 

2N 

+ 

2N^-6N+4 

2N-2 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

r 

0 

0 

12'’ 

N 

J 


Table  4.8c  Real  Operation  Counts  for  Decomposition  with 
Augmentation 


GE 

su 

V OP 

S OP 

★ 

2N^+N(4K)-8-6K 

^ N^+N^(2K-1 )-  5 N-6-4K 

4K+4 

+ 

2N^+N(4K-2)-4-8K 

^ + N^(2K-2)+N(|  - 2K)-4-4K 

4K+2 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

GE 

★ 

2 

2N 

1 N^+N^(2K-1)  - ^ N 

0 

+ 

2N^-2N 

1 N^+N^(2K-2)  + N(|  - 2K) 

0 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

LDL* 

★ 

2N^+N(4K-4)-6K 

1 + 2KN^  - -^-5  N-4K+4 

2N+4K 

+ 

2N^+N(4K-6)+4-8K 

1 N^+N^(2K-1)+N(-  -2K)-4K+6 

2N+4K-2 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

MOVE 

2N-4 

N^-N-2 

2 

LDL* 

* 

2 

2N‘^ 

1 N^+2KN^  - 1 N 

0 

+ 

2N^-2N 

1 +N^(2K-1)+N(-5  -2K) 

0 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

MOVE 

2N-2 

+ N(2K-1)-2K 

0 

LL* 

* 

2N^+N(4K-4)-8K 

1 + 2KN^  + N(-  - 2K)-4K+4 

N(2K+2)+4K 

+ 

2N^+N(4K-6)+4-8K 

1 +N^(2K-1  )+N(-  -2K)-4K+6 

2N+4K-2 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

7~ 

0 

0 

N 
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Table  4.8c  Real  Operation  Counts  for  Decomposition  with 
Augmentation  (Cont'd) 


* 


+ 2N^-2N 


I + 2KN^  -In 


I + n2(2K-1)  + N(^  - 2K) 


/ 0 


r 


Table  4.8d  Real  Operation  Counts  for  Decomposition  with  Identity 
Matrix  Augmentation 


GE 

SU 

V OP 

S OP 

★ 

4N^  - 8N  + 1 

2N^  - 2N^  - 3N+2 

4N+1 

+ 

4N^  - 12N  + 8 

2N^  - 4N^  - 2N  + 4 

4N-2 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

MOVE 

2N-4 

N^-N-2 

1 

GE 

* 

2N^ 

2N^+2N^-2N 

0 

+ 

2N^-2N 

2N^-2N 

0 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

LDL* 

★ 

4N^  - 12N  + 9 

4 3 2 22 

N'^  - N'"  - ^ N + 12 

6N-3 

O 

3 3 

yi  o o 1 

+ 

4N‘^-16N  + 16 

^ - 3N^  - N + 14 

6N-6 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

MOVE 

4N-8 

2N^  - 2N  - 4 

3 

LDL* 

★ 

2N^ 

4 m3  ^ m2  4 ,, 

3 N + N - 

0 

'--cJ 

1 b _ : d 

+ 

2N^  - 2N 

4 3 2 1 

I n'  - N - I N 

0 

/ 

0 

0 

N 

MOVE 

2N-2 

2N^  - 3 N+1 

0 
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Table  4.8d  Real  Operation  Counts  for  Decomposition  with  Identity  1] 

Matrix  Augmentation  (Cont'd)  ;j 


LL* 

su 

V OP 

S OP 

* 

4N^  - 13N  + 10 

- 

3 ^ 

1 ^ N + 11 

+ 5N-2 

+ 

4N^  - 16N  + 16 

4 .3 

3N^  - i|  N + 14 

6N-6 

' j 

/ 

0 

0 

t ! 

N i 

r- 

0 

0 

N ij 

MOVE 

2N-4 

N^-N-2 

1 Ij 

LL* 

* 

2N^ 



+ 

2N^-2N 

I n3  - 

^ N 

0 

/ 

0 

0 

N i| 

r~ 

0 

0 

N 

, 

. I 


[1 


p 
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Table  4.8e  Real  Operation  Counts  for  First  Back  Substitutions  | 


LDL*-GE 

1 

it 

su 

N(4K)-6K 

V OP 

N^(2K)-4K 

S OP 

4K 

+ 

N(4K)-8K 

N^(2K)+N(-2K)-4K 

4K 

LDL*-GE 

S 

★ 

2N^ 

N^(2K) 

0 

+ 

2N^-2N 

N^{2K)-N(2K) 

0 

LDL*-GE 

★ 

N(4K)-6K 

N^(2K)-4K 

4K 

+ 

0 

0 

n{2K) 

SUM 

N(2K)-4K 

N^(2K)+M(-2K)-4K 

0 

LDL^-GE 

★ 

Same  as 

LDL*-GE  ^ S above 

LL* 

★ 

N(4K)-8K 

N^(2K)+N(-2K)-4K 

N(2K)+4K 

+ 

N(4K)-8K 

N^(2K)+N(-2K)-4K 

4K 

LL* 

-* 

2N^ 

N^(2K) 

0 

LL* 

g 

+ 

2N^-2N 

N^(2K)-N(2K) 

0 

★ 

N(4K)-8K 

N^(2K)+N(-2K)-4K 

N(2K)+4K 

+ 

0 

0 

N(2K) 

SUM 

N(2K)-4K 

N^(2K)+,N(-2K)-4K 

0 

LL* 

★ 

Same  as 

LL*  above 

I 


Table  4.8f  Real  Operation  Counts  for  Second  Back  Substitutions 


L0L*-GE 


LDL*-GE 


LDL*-GE 


LDL*-GE 


LL* 


su 

V OP 

S OP 

* 

N(4K)-8K 

N^(2K)+N(-2K)-4K 

4K 

+ 

0 

0 

N(2K) 

SUM 

N(2K)-4K 

N^(2K)+N  (-2K)-4K 

0 

* 

2N^-2N 

N^(2K)+N(-2K) 

0 

+ 

2N^-2N 

N^(2K)+N(-2K) 

0 

* 

N(4K)-8K 

N^(2K)+N(-2K)-4K 

4K 

+ 

N(4K)-8K 

N^(2K)+N(-2K)-4K 

4K 

* 

Same 

as  LDL*-GE'^  § above 

+ 

* 

N(4KJ.8K 

N^(2K)+N(-2K)-4K 

N(2K)+4K 

+ 

0 

0 

N(2K) 

SUM 

N(2K)-4K 

N^(2K)+N(-2K)-4K 

0 

♦ 

2N^ 

N^(2K) 

0 

+ 

2N^-2N 

N^(2K)+N(-2K) 

0 

* 

N(4K)-8K 

N^(2K)+N(-2K)-4K 

N{2K)+4K 

+ 

N(4K)-8K 

N^(2K)+N(-2K)-4K 

4K 

* 


Same  as  I 
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above 


Table  4.9  Dominating  Terms  of  Real  Operation  Counts;  (JJ) Denotes 
"either  m or  n“  Depending  on  Algorithm,  SUH  Counts 
are  Included  in  + Counts 


GJ 

su 

V OP 

* 

4N^ 

2N^ 

+ 

2N^ 

2N^ 

Decompositions  only 

GE 

★ 

2N^ 

4 m3 

+ 

2N^ 

i 3 

3 N 

LDL* 

★ 

2N^ 

2 

3 

+ 

2N^ 

3 

LL* 

★ 

2N^ 

2 m3 

+ 

2N^ 

2 m3 

7^ 

Decompositions  with  Augmentation 

GE 

★ 

2N^ 

4 m3 

+ 

2N^ 

iM^ 

3 

LDL* 

★ 

2N^ 

7 

+ 

2N^ 

7 

LL* 

■k 

2N^ 

2 

3 

+ 

2N^ 

2 m3 
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Table  4.9  (Cont'd) 

Decomposition  with  Identity  Matrix  Augmentation 


GE 

SU 

V OP 

* 

iy 

2N^ 

+ 

(2)N^ 

2ri^ 

LDL* 

* 

(2)n2 

LL* 

* 

(2)N^ 

+ 

(2)N^ 

First  Back  Substitution 

LDL*  or  GE 

* 

2KN^ 

+ 

2KN^ 

LL* 

* 

2KN^ 

+ 

(^^)N 

'2N^'^ 

2KN^ 

Second  Back  Substitution 

LDL*  or  GE 

* 

(^^)N 

'2N^'^ 

2KN^ 

+ 

(^^)N 

2KfJ^ 

LL* 

* 

2KN^ 

+ 

2KN^ 
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First,  we  will  make  some  general  comments  about  the  operation  counts, 
whose  dominating  terms  are  sunmarized  in  Table  ^•9.  For  the  decompositions, 

both  augmented  and  non-augmented,  we  note  that  the  number  of  startups  (SU) 

2 

is  of  a lower  order  than  the  number  of  vector  operations  (V  OP),  0(N  ) versus 

3 

0(n  ).  This  means  that, asymptotical ly,  SU  is  neglible  in  comparison  to  V OP, 
and  that  the  conclusions  of  the  algorithm  analysis  for  sequential  machines 
is  valid  here:  Cholesky  is  best,  followed  by  Gaussian  Elimination  and 
Gauss-Jordan.  We  can  also  show  that,  asymptotically,  inverse  matrix  multi- 
plication is  worse  than  two  back  substitutions  for  any  number  of  steering 

4 3 

vectors.  The  decomposition  stage  of  IMM  requires  -j  N V OP's  using  Cholesky. 
The  counts  for  the  other  stages  vary  considerably, depending  on  the  form  of 

algori thm--back  substitutions  and  steering  vector  multiplication  require 

3 2 - 1 * 1 

2N  + 4KN  operations;  multiplying  (L’  ) by  L"  and  steering  vector  multi- 

2 3 2 

plication  require  -j  N + 4KN  ; and  multiplying  the  steering  vectors  first 
- 1 - 1 * 2 

by  L"  and  then  (L”  ) requires  4KN  , the  least  of  all.  Hence,  IMM  requires 

4 3 2 2 3 2 

•j  N + 4KN  operations  in  contrast  to  BS, which  requires  only  -j  N + 4KN  . 

2 

In  addition,  IMM  requires  at  least  N + N complex  locations  in  contrast  to 
2 

(N  + N)/2  for  BS,  and  appears  to  have  no  advantage  in  the  number  of  SU's 

* ★ 

required.  Hence,  we  will  restrict  our  attention  to  LDL  and  LL  , augmented 

or  not,  followed  by  back  substitutions. 

★ ★ * 

The  only  difference  between  LDL  and  LL  decomposition  is  that  LL  >"0- 

★ 

quires  N square  roots,  while  LDL  requires  data  movement  of  approximately 
fl  words  in  2N  operations.  On  some  machines  (CDC  STAR,  for  example),  the 
MOVE  operation  is  comparable  in  time  to  the  + operation,  and  on  many  machines, 


ll 
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;j 

ii 

it 

there  Is  a hardware  floating-point  square  root  Instruction,  so  LL  may 

* 

well  be  superior  to  LDL  , but  this  decision,  as  many  others,  requires  a 
detailed  knowledge  of  a particular  processor.  In  fact,  when  one  examines 
the  implementations  in  Appendix  B,  several  machine-dependent  changes  come 
to  mind.  The  vector  lengths  vary  from  2 up  to  N,  but  if  a machine's 
tradeoff  point  for  scalar  loop  versus  vector  operation  is  greater  than 
2,  this  minimum  vector  length  would  have  to  be  changed.  In  the  inner 
loop,  where  2 multiplications  and  2 additions  occur  in  the  same  line, 
chaining  would  greatly  speed  up  processing.  The  two  adjacent  calculations 
there,  for  MR  and  MI,  are  independent,  and  could  be  done  in  parallel.  These 
comments  also  apply  to  the  augmented  versions  of  these  implementations. 

There  are  two  basic  augmentation  implementations:  vectorwise  and 
componentwise.  They  require  approximately  the  same  number  of  operations, 
but  componentwise  augmentation  has  an  advantage  in  the  number  of  startups 
being  4KN  less  than  its  vectorwise  counterpart,  both  in  *SU  and  ±SU. 
Vectorwise  augmentation  is  really  no  different  from  a decomposition 
followed  by  a back  substitution  with  rowwise  stored  steering  vectors, 
but  componentwise  augmentation  takes  advantage  of  the  early  data  avail- 
ability to  arrange  the  data  to  avoid  startups.  It  also  avoids  short 
vector  and  scalar  operations,  the  shortest  vector  operation  being  of 
length  K,  the  number  of  steering  vectors.  However,  this  arrangement,  r 
interweaving  the  rows  of  the  matrix  with  the  corresponding  components  of 
the  steering  vectors,  has  its  own  problems.  It  requires  storing  the 
steering  vectors  in  non-consecuti ve  locations  in  core;  and  if  the  packed 
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matrix  storaqo  sclumit'  is  list'd,  in  unovenly  spaci'd  locations  in  tore.  The 
N rt'al  parts  ot  tho  first  row  of  the  matrix  would  be  followed  by  the  K real 
parts  of  the  first  components  of  all  the  steerinij  vectors,  followed  by  thi* 

N-1  real  parts  of  the  second  row  of  the  matrix,  and  so  on.  Ihis  arramio- 
ment  makes  it  difficult  to  store  the  steerini)  vectors  in  tlieir  proper 
locations  initially,  and  hard  to  access  the  woiijhts  later,  but  the  maiinitude 
of  these  problems  is  system-dependent. 

•) 

both  the  first  and  second  back  substitutions  require  approximately  i’kN*" 
operations,  and  either  4KN  or  ;’N‘  startups,  dependinq  on  the  storage  scheme. 

1 he  problem  here  is  that  what  miqht  be  the  optimal  storaqe  scheiiK'  foi-  the  de- 
composition might  not  be  the  optimal  scheme  for  the  first  back  substitution, 
which  in  turn  miqht  not  be  best  for  the  second  one.  All  storaqe  srhemes  re- 
quire similar  numbers  of  multiplications  or  additions,  but  some  require  the 
SUM  operation,  some  4KN  startups,  and  some  startups.  1 he  tradeoff  point 

tor  startups  occurs  approximately  when  4KN  ■ tN*-,  or  K ■ N/2.  When  K cx- 
•> 

coeds  M/.',  the  I’N*"  alqorithm  is  tentatively  recommended,  and  otherwise  the 
4kN  method  is  recommended.  Methods  requirinq  the  transpose  of  the  matrix 
have  been  included,  even  though  they  are  outside  the  scope  of  our  assump- 
tions, since  they  provide  optimal  performance  in  the  second  back  substitution 
when  k ' N/1’.  Under  our  assumptions,  though,  if  k ^ N/2,  componentwise 
storaqe  of  the  steering  vectors  is  recommended,  since  tills  is  optimal  for  both 
back  substitutions.  Other  coml'inations  require  individual  analysis  with 
respect  to  a particular  computer. 

i 

t 

1J!1 

^ J 


4.3.3  Implenientations  of  Algoritluns  for  Determining  Adaptive 
Weights  on  Vector  Hipeline'PrddeSf^ys 

4.3.3. 1 CDC  STAR-100 

The  CDC  STAR-100,  or  STAR,  for  short,  is  a large-scale,  high-speed, 
multipurpose  vector  pipeline  computer.  Its  basic  configuration  is  shown 
in  Figure  4.21.  (The  source  of  this  summary  and  these  figures  is  the 
CDC  STAR-100  Hardware  Reference  Manual,  1975.) 


Magnetic  core  storage  (MCS)  consists  of  524,288  66-bit  words  (64  data 
bits  and  2 parity  bits),  physically  arranged  as  65,536  528-bit  words.  MCS 


is  addressable  to  the  bit  level. 

The  central  processor  unit  (CPU)  in  Figure  4.21  consists  of  the 
following  functional  areas:  storage  access  control  (SAC),  stream  and 
string,  and  floating-point  pipes  1 and  2. 

The  SAC  unit  controls  the  transmission  of  data  to/from  magnetic  core 
storage  (MCS)  and  performs  virtual  address  comparison  and  translation.  The 
SAC  unit  also  generates  parity  bits  for  write  data  and  checks  parity  for 
read  data.  Thus,  SAC  provides  access  to  MCS  for  stream  and  the  input/output 
(I/O)  channels. 

The  stream  unit  provides  basic  control  for  the  computer.  It  performs 
the  following  functions:  initiates  all  central  storage  reference  requests 
for  instructions  and  operands,  translates  these  instructions  and  transmits 
control  signals  to  the  arithmetic  units,  provides  addressing  for  all  source 
operands  and  arithmetic  results,  buffers  and  positions  all  operands  and 
arithmetic  results  between  central  storage  and  the  arithmetic  units,  per- 
forms logical  instructions  such  as  exclusive  OR,  AND,  inclusive  OR,  and 
shift  on  operands  from  the  register  file,  and  performs  binary  and  decimal 
arithmetic  operations  on  byte  strings.  It  also  performs  other  bit  or  byte 
string-type  operations  such  as  edit,  pack,  unpack,  compare,  merge,  modulo 
arithmetic,  logical,  and  search  with  or  without  delimiter.  The  stream 
unit  interfaces  with  the  SAC  and  floating-point  pipes  1 and  2. 
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Floating-point  numbers  in  the  computer  are  two  lengths,  32  bits  and 
64  bits.  The  32-bit  format  has  an  8-bit  exponent  and  a 24-bit  coefficient 
(Figure  4.22).  The  64-bit  format  has  a 16-bit  exponent  and  a 48-bit  coef- 
ficient. The  leftmost  bit  of  each  exponent  and  coefficient  is  the  sign  bit. 
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Figure  4.22  Operand  Formats 

The  floating^)oint  arithmetic  hardware  is  divided  into  two  units  or 
pipes.  Pipe  1 (Figure  4.23)  performs  register  add,  register  subtract, 

t 

register  multiply,  and  all  vector  arithmetic  instructions  except  divide  and 
square  root.  Pipe  2 (Figure  4.24)  performs  register  divide,  register 
square  root,  and  all  vector  instructions.  This  organization  of  hardware 
allows  optimum  performance  for  both  register  and  vector  divide  operations. 

For  vector  operations  common  to  both  pipe  1 and  pipe  2,  the  data  are  divided 
in  half  with  every  second  pair  of  64-bit  operands  going  to  pipe  2 (that  is, 
first  pair,  third  pair,  etc.)  and  every  second  pair  (that  is,  second  pair, 
fourth  pair,  etc.)  to  pipe  1.  In  the  32-bit  model,  each  pipe  divides  in  half 
to  become  two  32-bit  pipes.  Therefore,  two  pair  of  operands  go  alternatively 
to  each  pipe. 
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Floating-point  pipe  1 receives  operands  from  the  stream  unit,  performs 
the  instructed  operation,  and  returns  the  results  to  the  stream  unit.  Pipe 
1 performs  arithmetic  operations  on  operands  in  floating-point  format  and 
address  operations  on  nonfloating-point  numbers.  Arithmetic  operations 
include  such  operations  as  add,  subtract,  multiply,  truncate,  adjust  exponent, 
contract,  extend,  and  compare.  Address-type  operations  are  those  which  mani- 
pulate various  parts  of  instructions  and  registers  for  addressing  and  in- 
dexing purposes.  Refer  to  Figure  4.23  in  reading  the  following  description 
of  some  basic  operations  of  pipe  1. 

For  addition  and  subtraction  operations,  the  input  exponents  are  compared 
in  the  exponent  compare  circuit.  The  difference  in  the  two  exponents  is  used 
as  a shift  count.  This  shift  count  determines  the  amount  the  coefficient 
with  the  smaller  exponent  is  right  shifted  in  the  coefficient  alignment 
section.  The  coefficients  are  added  in  the  add  section.  If  the  operation 
being  performed  specifies  normalization,  the  result  of  the  add  operation  is 
fed  to  the  normalize  count.  This  circuit  produces  a shift  count  which  control 
the  normalize  shift  network  and  modifies  the  result  exponent.  The  transmit 
circuit  returns  the  shifted  result  to  the  stream  unit.  If  normalization  is 
not  specified,  the  result  of  the  add  operation  is  the  desired  result  and  is 
transmitted  to  stream. 

If  the  instruction  is  a multiply,  the  operands  are  multiplied  in  the 
high-speed  multiply  unit.  The  result  of  the  multiply  is  either  returned 
directly  to  the  transmit  section  or  to  the  normalize  count  logic  for  normali- 
zation. The  normalize  count  functions  only  for  the  multiply-significant 


instructions . 


Any  result  from  pipe  1 may  be  returned  directly  to  either  of  the  inputs 
of  pipe  1 if  the  result  is  needed  as  an  input  operand.  This  process  is 
called  shortstopping  and  eliminates  the  time  necessary  to  store  the  result 
in  the  register  file  and  then  retrieve  it.  Floating-point  pipe  2 (Figure  4.24) 
receives  operands  from  the  stream  unit,  performs  the  instructed  operation,  and 
returns  the  results  to  the  stream  unit.  Pipe  1 performs  arithmetic  operations 
on  operands  in  floating-point  format  and  address  operations  on  nonfloating- 
point numbers.  Arithmetic  operations  include  such  operations  as  add,  sub- 
tract, multiply,  divide,  truncate,  adjust  exponent,  contract,  extend,  and 
compare.  Pipe  2 performs  only  two  address-type  operations.  These  are  the 
vector  add  and  subtract  address  instructions.  Pipe  1 and  pipe  2 are  similar, 
except  pipe  2 has  a high-speed  register  divide  unit  and  a multipurpose  unit. 

The  register  divide  unit  performs  all  register  divide  operations  and 
binary -to -binary  coded  decimal  (BCD)  and  BCD -to-binary  conversions.  This  is 
a single -segment  unit, and  the  operands  loop  within  the  unit  until  the  result 
is  reached. 

The  multipurpose  unit  performs  the  square  root,  vector  divide,  and 
vector  multiply  instructions.  The  multipurpose  unit  contains  24  segments. 

Each  segment  performs  an  add- type  operation.  The  segments  are  arranged  in 
four  groups  of  six  segments  per  group.  In  the  b4-bit  mode,  the  operands  loop 
on  each  group,  going  through  each  group  twice.  In  the  32-bit  nwde,  the  operands 
proceed  from  segment  to  segment,  going  through  all  of  them  only  once.  The 
multipurpose  unit  delivers  its  results  to  the  normalize  or  transmit  portions 
of  pipe  2. 
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The  STAR  Is  currently  being  improved,  and  two  new  versions  have  been 
planned.  The  STAR-IOOA  will  be  available  in  1978  and  the  STAR-IOOC  will  be 
available  several  years  later.  Projected  performance  improvements,  along 
with  current  STAR  performance,  are  shown  in  Table  4,10. 

We  chose  Implementation  1 for  computing  the  sample  covariance  matrix. 
Implementation  2 was  not  chosen  because  it  requires  as  many  MOVE  operations 
as  Implementation  1 requires  + operations;  and  since  the  two  operations 
are  comparable  in  timing,  the  only  advantage  Implementation  2 would  have 
would  be  * startups,  a first-order  effect  in  contrast  to  the  second-order 
disadvantage  of  twice  as  many  MOVE  and  + operations.  Implementation  3 re- 
quired too  much  storage  and  too  many  startups. 

We  also  chose  to  implement  the  packed,  unaugmented  form  of  LL*  with 
one  steering  vector  stored  (necessarily)  vectorwise.  LL*  was  chosen  over 
LDL*  since  the  MOVE  instruction  is  comparable  in  speed  to  the  - instruction, 
and  because  the  square  root  is  implemented  in  hardware.  The  packed  version 
was  chosen  because  of  core  limitations;  and  the  unaugmented  form  was  chosen 
as  the  most  general  case,  with  the  fewest  assumptions  about  data  availability. 
One  steering  vector  was  used  because  of  time  and  core  considerations:  com- 
ponentwise storage  will  not  become  better  than  vectorwise  storage  until  K 
exceeds  N/2,  and  in  vectorwise  storage  each  steering  vector  is  operated  on 
independent  of  the  others,  so  processing  more  than  one  steering  vector  will 
not  reveal  any  more  than  just  processing  one.  Processing  N/2  steering  vec- 
tors would  require  a great  deal  of  core  and  computer  time. 

A great  deal  of  time  was  spent  in  optimizing  the  code,  which  was 
written  in  FORTRAN,  in  performing  this  optimization,  the  distinction  between 
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Table  4.10  64-Bit  Perfornance  Improvements  of  the  CDC  STAR  100-A  over  the  CDC  STAR-100 
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implementation  and  algorithm  became  clear:  algorithms,  discussed  in  the  last 
section,  are  as  independent  of  individual  system  architecture  as  possible. 

An  implementation  is  wed  to  its  machine  and  system  configuration,  and  is  totally 
dependent  on  whatever  small  quirks  the  machine  or  system  may  possess.  A grasp 
of  implementation  problems  and  a logical  approach  to  optimizing  the  implementation 
is  as  necessary  to  a successful  system  as  starting  out  with  the  right  basic  al- 
gorithm. Implementations  concern  overhead:  the  language  the  program  is 
written  in,  the  best  way  to  calculate  subscripts  and  indices  (by  table 
look-up  or  calculation),  what  operations  can  be  collapsed  together,  what 
values  should  be  saved  in  special  locations  to  avoid  frequent  indirect  or 
indexed  addressing  in  order  to  access  them,  what  special  functions  can  be 
used,  and  similar  considerations.  This  analysis  would  have  to  be  repeated  for 
each  system,  but  we  feel  the  time  spent  would  be  justified,  because,  in  a 
system  where  milliseconds  count,  it  is  necessary  to  be  aware  of  and  have 
expertise  in  the  problems  at  all  levels  of  the  system,  especially  the  bottom- 
line  consisting  of  a few  instructions  the  whole  system  depends  on.  Ultimate- 
ly, the  optimal  implementation  should  probably  be  done  in  assembly  language,  but 
we  chose  FORTRAN  since  we  thought  it  would  give  us  a good  feel  for  the  prob- 
lems of  implementation  without  requiring  a tremendous  commitment  of  time 
and  money  to  get  timing  and  accuracy  results,  that  would  be  accurate 
enough  to  assess  system  performance.  Using  FORTRAN  provides  an  upper 
bound  on  the  time  required. 

We  optimized  the  code  to  the  limits  of  our  knowledge  of  the  workings 
of  the  FORTRAN  compiler,  but  there  were  many  questions  raised,  in  the  course 


Table  4.11  CDC  STAR-100  CPU  Timings  in  Milliseconds 
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of  coding, about  the  effects  of  small  perturbations  on  the  code's  efficiency. 
The  questions  were  submitted  to  Mr.  Dennis  Kuba,  of  CDC  in  Arden  Hills, 
Minnesota,  who  is  very  familiar  with  STAR  FORTRAN.  A copy  of  our  letter 
and  his  reply  is  in  Appendix  C,  along  with  a listing  of  the  routines,  their 
driver, and  documentation. 

The  timings  were  done  using  a CPU  clock  (SECOND)  accurate  to  micro- 
seconds. Repeated  runs  yielded  a variation  where  the  last  two  decimal 
places  (10"^  and  10"^  secs)  were  random,  so  the  results  given  in  Table  4.11 
are  averages  over  all  runs  and  are  accurate  at  least  to  tenths  of  milli- 
seconds. The  meanings  of  the  various  columns  are  as  follows  (only  CPU 
times  are  shown): 

1)  Number  of  weights 

2)  Setup  - time  to  precalculate  indices  used  in  implementation 

3)  Decomposition  - time  to  factor  matrix  M into  form  LL* 

4)  First  Back  Substitution  - time  to  solve  LT  = S 

5)  Second  Back  Substitution  - time  to  solve  L*W  = T 

6)  Zero  Out  Sample  Covariance  Matrix  - time  to  reinitialize  the  matrix 
prior  to  accumulating  the  covariances 

7)  Update  Sample  Covariance  Matrix  - time  to  compute  and  add  outer 
product  of  one  sample  vector  to  matrix 

8)  Move  Sample  Covariance  Matrix  - time  to  move  matrix  from  one  place 
in  core  to  another  (as  was  done  in  our  implementation,  but  which 
is  not  absolutely  necessary;  we  did  it  so  we  could  continue  to 

add  samples  and  study  the  effect  of  the  number  of  samples  on  the  SNR) 

9)  TOTAL  - time  required  to  completely  process  2N  samples,  where  N is 
the  number  of  weights. 
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The  analysis  of  Section  3.2  indicates  these  quantities  should  be 
polynomial  functions  of  N,  the  number  of  weights.  Excluding  overhead,  we 


should  have 

Time  for  Decomposition  + Tq  = (2N^  - 
*(|n3  . ]«N  t 4)t„p(*)  ♦ 2N 

t (2N^  - 6N  * 4)1^^  (t)  t (|  M t 6)tpp(^) 

+ (2N-2)t  „„(-)  + Nt  „„(/)  + 

sop  sop  sop' 

Time  for  First  Back  Substitution  = Tpg^ 

= (4N-8)t5^(*)  + (2N^-2N-4)tjjp(*)  + (2N+4)tgQp(*) 

+ (4N-8)t3^^(^)  + (2N^  - 2N-4)t^p(i)  + 4t5Qp(t) 

Time  for  Second  Back  Substitution  = T^gg 

= (4N-8)t3jj(*)  + {2N^  - 2N-4)tQp(*)  + (2N+4)t3^p(*) 

+ (2N-4)t3y(SUM)  + (2N^-2N-4)tQp(SUM) 

Time  for  Updating  Matrix  = Tg 

=(4N-6)t3p(*)  t (2N2-4)tpp(t)  * 4t3„p(i) 
♦(4N-6)t5„(t)  * (^N^-4)tpp(^)  t 4t3pp(t), 


4.13 


4.14 


4.15 


4.16 
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where  t^Qp(-)  is  the  time  for  a scalar  operation  (•);  all  times  are  in 
milliseconds.  Substituting  in  the  above  equations  the  values  for  t^y(*), 

^op^*^’  ^sop^*^‘  ^su^'^’  ^op^"^’  ^sop^"^  moment 

approximating  SUM  values  by  - values,  and  letting  t^Qp{/)  = 1.760E-3  ms  and 

^sop^*^  ■ 2.840E-3  ms,  we  have  the  following  timing  predictions  in  milliseconds: 


Tp  = 10’^(40-N^  + 11180-N^  - 22380-N  + 11000)  4.17 
TpBs  = 10'^(120-N^  + 23080-N  - 42480)  4.18 
Tsbs  = 10‘®(120-N^  + 17480-N  - 32240)  4.19 

T^j  = 10'®(120-N^  + 22400-N  - 31280).  4.20 


Setup  time  is  a small  linear  function  of  N and  zero  out  and  move  times  are 
small  quadratic  functions  of  N.  With  these  insignificant  quantities  excluded, 
our  theoretical  estimate  of  the  total  time  required  to  process  2N  samples 
i s 

Tjotal  = 10’^(280'N^  +56220-N^  ~ 44380-N  - 63720).  4.21 

Thus  although  is  a cubic  function  of  N,  the  cubic  term  does  not  even 

equal  the  quadratic  term  until  N=201 , so  that  the  lower -order  terms  dominate 
the  growth  of  the  function,  in  particular, the  second -from -hi ghest-order  terms 
in  all  the  quantities  above. 

The  form  of  Equations  4.17  through  4.21  leads  one  to  believe  that  a 
log-log  plot  would  extract  the  dominating  term,  since 

b 

y = a X 

implies 

log  y = b log  x + log  a 
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and  hetice  that  the  graph  of  log  y versus  log  x should  be  a straight  line 
whose  slope  equals  the  exponent  b.  If  several  tenns  contribute  to  y,  the 
slope  should  be  close  to  the  exponent  in  the  dominating  terms.  Figures  4.25 
through  4.29  bear  out  this  suspicion.  The  solid  lines  indicate  the  actual 

times  (CPU  milliseconds)  and  the  dashed  lines  the  predicted  times  in 
equations  4.17  through  4.21  above  as  functions  of  the  number  of  weights,  N. 

As  can  be  seen,  both  limes  are  almost  perfectly  straight  in  all  plots,  with 
the  predicted  line  paralleling  the  actual  one.  The  fact  that  the  two  lines 
are  parallel  indicates  that  the  analysis  accurately  predicted  the  relative 
magnitudes  of  the  coefficients  in  the  polynomials  determining  the  actual 
tiim?;  but  the  fact  that  the  predicted  time  is  consistently  lower  than  the 
actual  time  indicates  that  overhead  is  contributing  to  the  second-highest- 
order  terms,  and  overhead  was  not  included  in  the  prediction.  This  over- 
head results,  in  part,  fraii  the  index  calculations  and  from  the  general 
overhead  involved  in  using  a high-level  language  like  FORTRAN. 

That  the  lines  slowly  converge  as  N increases  indicates  that  the  floating- 
point operations  in  the  analysis  gradually  dominate  the  overhead  teniis  omit- 
ted. Indeed,  the  actual  time  lines  themselves  have  a slight  downward  con- 
vexity, indicating  an  increasing  slope  and  a greater  dependence  on  higher- 

order  terms.  This  is  seen  in  Table  4.12,  which  has  the  logarithmic  predictions 
of  the  actual  time  calculated  by  doing  a linear  least-squares  fit  of  the 
data  in  Figures  4.25  through  4.29.  The  fit  was  done  to  the  data  as  a whole, 
the  data  for  which  N_;-30,  and  the  data  for  which  N'30.  The  exponents  are 
definitely  bigger, andl  the  predicted  coefficients  are  closer  to  the  coef- 
ficients in  Equations  4.1 7 through  4.21  when  N''30  than  when  N- 30. 
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Table  4.12  Logarithmic  Timing  Predictions 
for  the  CDC  STAR- 100 
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We  also  used  the  model  described  in  Section  2.3  to  simulate  sample 
voltage  vectors  to  test  the  performance  of  the  implementation.  We  com- 
pared the  actual  SNR  achieved  to  the  theoretical  prediction  of  Eq.  2.14  | 

for  200  weights  and  plotted  both  values  as  a function  of  the  number  of 
samples  in  Figure  4.30.  There  is  obviously  a very  close  agreement  be- 
tween actual  and  predicted  values,  which  means  the  sample  covariance 
matrix  method  is  feasible  for  large  numbers  of  weights. 


J 


Covariance  Matrix  Inverse  Method 


4. 3. 3. 2 The  CRAY-1 


The  following  introduction  to  the  CRAY-1  was  extracted  from  the  CRAY-1 

Computer  System:  Reference  Manual  [1976]  and  the  CRAY-1  Computer  System:  An 
Introduction  to  Vector  Processing  [1976]. 

The  CRAY-1  Computer  System  is  a powerful  general-purpose  computer  capa- 
ble of  extremely  high  processing  rates.  These  rates  are  achieved  by  combining 
scalar  and  vector  capabilities  into  a single  central  processor  that  is  joined 
to  a large,  fast,  bi-polar  memory.  Vector  processing  by  performing  iterative 
operations  on  sets  of  ordered  data  provides  results  at  rates  greatly  exceeding 
result  rates  of  conventional  scalar  processing.  Scalar  operations  complement 
the  vector  capability  by  providing  solutions  to  problems  not  readily  adapted 
to  vector  techniques. 

Figure  4.31  represents  the  basic  organization  of  a CRAY-1  system.  The 
central  processor  unit  (CPU)  is  a single  integrated  processing  unit  consisting 
of  a computation  section,  a memory  section,  and  an  input/output  section.  The 
memory  is  expandable  from  0.25  million  64-bit  words  to  a maximum  of  1.0  mil- 
lion words.  The  12  full  duplex  I/O  channels  in  the  input/output  section  con- 
nect to  a maintenance  control  unit  (fICU),  a mass  storage  subsystem,  and  a 
variety  of  I/O  stations  or  peripheral  equipment.  The  MCU  provides  for  system 
initialization  and  for  monitoring  system  performance.  The  mass  storage  sub- 
system provides  secondary  storage  and  consists  of  one  to  eight  Cray  Research 

Inc.  DCU-2  Disk  Control lers,  each  with  one  to  four  DD-19  Disk  Storage  Units. 

g 

Each  DD-19  has  a capacity  of  2.424  x 10  bits  so  that  a maximum  mass  storage 

g 

configuration  could  hold  9.7  x 10  8-bit  characters. 

I/O  channels  can  be  connected  to  independent  processors  referred  to  as 
T/0  stations  or  to  peripheral  equipment  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
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COMPUTATION  SECTION 


Registers 
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Instruction  buffers 
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Figure  4.31  Basic  CRAY-1  Organization 
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individual  installation.  At  least  one  I/O  station  is  considered  standard 
to  collect  data  and  present  it  to  the  CRAY-1  for  processing  and  to  receive 
output  from  the  CRAY-1  for  distribution  to  slower  devices. 


Table  4.13  summarizes  the  characteristics  of  the  system.  The  following 
paragraphs  provide  an  additional  introduction  to  the  three  sections  of  the 
CPU. 

i 

The  computation  section  contains  instruction  buffers,  registers  and  j 

functional  units  which  operate  together  to  execute  a program  of  instructions  | 

I 

stored  in  memory. 

Arithmetic  operations  are  either  integer  or  floating-point.  Integer 
arithmetic  is  performed  in  two's  complement  mode.  Floating-point  quantities 
have  signed-magnitude  representation. 

The  CRAY-1  executes  128  operation  codes  as  either  16-bit  (one-parcel) 
or  32-bit  (two-parcel)  instructions.  Operation  codes  provide  for  both  scalar 
and  vector  processing.  j 

Floating-point  instructions  provide  for  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication, and  reciprocal  approximation.  The  reciprocal  approximation  in- 
struction allows  for  the  computation  of  a floating  divide  operation  using  a 
multiple  instruction  sequence. 

Integer  or  fixed-point  operations  are  provided  as  follows;  integer  addi- 
tion, integer  subtraction,  and  integer  multiplication.  An  integer  multiply  | 

operation  produces  a 24-bit  result;  additions  and  subtractions  produce  either  ] 

24-bit  or  64-bit  results.  No  integer  divide  instruction  is  provided, and  the  j 

operation  is  accomplished  through  a software  algorithm,  using  floating-point 
hardware. 
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Table  4.13  Characteristics  of  the  CRAY-1  Computer  System 


COMPUTATION  SECTION 

• 64-bit  word 

• 12,5  nanosecond  clock  period 

• 2's  complement  arithmetic 

0 Scalar  and  vector  processing  modes 
0 Twelve  fully  segmented  functional  units 
0 Eight  24-bit  address  (A)  registers 
0 Sixty-four  24-bit  intermediate  address  (B)  registers 
0 Eight  64-bit  scalar  (S)  registers 
0 Sixty-four  64-bit  intermediate  scalar  (T)  registers 
0 Eight  64-element  vector  (V)  registers,  64-bits  per  element 
0 Four  instruction  buffers  of  64  16-bit  parcels  each 

MEMORY  SECTION 

0 Up  to  1,048,576  words  of  bi-polar  memory 
(64  data  bits  and  one  parity  bit  per  word) 

0 Sixteen  banks  of  up  to  65,536  words  each 
0 Four-clock-period  bank  cycle  time 

0 One-word-per-clock-pcriod  transfer  rate  to  B,  T,  and  V registers 
0 One-word- per- two- clock-periods  transfer  rate  to  A and  S registers 
0 Four-words- per- clock-period  transfer  rate  to  instruction  buffers 

INPUT/OUTPUT  SECTION 

0 Twelve  full  duplex  1/0  channels 

0 Channel  groups  contain  cither  six  input  or  six  output  channels 

0 Channel  groups  served  equally  by  memory  (scanned  every  four 
clock  periods) 

0 Channel  priority  resolved  v/ithin  channel  groups 

0 Sixteen  data  bits  and  three  control  bits  per  channel 
0 Lost  data  detection 


i 


1 
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The  instruction  set  includes  Boolean  operations  for  OR,  AND,  and  exclu- 
sive OR  and  for  a mask-controlled  merge  operation.  Shift  operations  allow 
the  manipulation  of  either  64-bit  or  128-bit  operands  to  produce  64-bit  re- 
sults. With  the  exception  of  24-bit  integer  arithmetic,  all  operations  are 
implemented  in  vector  as  well  as  scalar  instructions.  The  integer  product 
is  a scalar  instruction  designed  for  index  calculation.  Full  indexing  capa- 
bility allows  the  programmer  to  index  throughout  memory  in  either  scalar  or 
vector  modes.  The  index  may  be  positive  or  negative  in  either  mode,  thereby 
allowing  matrix  operations  in  vector  mode  to  be  performed  on  rows  or  the 
diagonal  as  well  as  conventional  column-oriented  operations. 

Each  functional  unit  implements  an  algorithm  or  a portion  of  the  instruc- 
tion set.  Units  are  independent  and  are  fully  segmented.  This  means  that  a 
new  set  of  operands  for  unrelated  computation  may  enter  a functional  unit  each 
clock  period. 

All  operands  processed  by  the  CRAY-1  are  held  in  registers  prior  to  their 
being  processed  by  the  functional  units  and  are  received  by  registers  after 
processing.  In  general,  the  sequence  of  operations  is  to  load  one  or  more 
vector  registers  from  memory  and  pass  them  to  functional  units.  Results 
from  this  operation  are  received  by  another  vector  register  and  may  be  pro- 
cessed additionally  in  another  operation  or  returned  to  memory  if  the  results 
are  to  be  retained. 

The  contents  of  a V register  are  transferred  to  or  from  memory  by  speci- 
fying a first-word  address  in  memory,  an  increment  for  the  memory  address, 
and  a length.  The  transfer  proceeds  beginning  with  the  first  element  of  the 
V register  and  incrementing  by  one  in  the  V register  at  a rate  of  up  to  one 
word  per  clock  period, depending  on  memory  conflicts. 
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A result  may  be  received  by  a V register  and  re-entered  as  an  operand 
to  another  vector  computation  in  the  same  clock  period.  This  mechanism  al- 
lows tor  "chaining"  two  or  more  vector  operations  together.  Chain  operation 


allows  the  CRAY-1  to  produce  more  than  one  result  per  clock  period.  Chain 
operation  is  detected  automatically  by  the  CRAY-1  and  is  not  explicitly 


specified  by  the  progranmer,  although  the  prograiimer  may  reorder  certain 
code  segments  in  order  to  enable  chain  operation. 

li'ere  may  be  a conflict  between  scalar  and  vector  operations  only  for 
the  floating-point  operations  and  storage  access.  Witli  the  exception  of 
these  operations,  the  functional  units  are  always  available  for  scalar  oper- 
ations. A vector  operation  will  occupy  the  selected  functional  unit  until 
the  vector  has  been  processed. 

Parallel  vector  operations  may  be  processed  in  tho  ways; 

1)  Using  different  functional  units  and  all  different  V registers. 

2)  Chaii  mode,  using  the  result  stream  from  one  vector  register 
simultaneously  as  the  operand  to  another  o,/eration  using  a 
different  functional  unit. 

i’*rallel  operat  iofis  on  vr  tor'  allow  the  generation  of  two  or  more  re- 
• • « ‘ *<.  • ,•>  i'  , (is  ,isi»  two  vei  for  reijisters  as 

• 1 t »,  er  f ' I’D  ,« re 
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segments;  however,  a programmer  may  choose  to  construct  the  vector  loop 
code  in  any  of  a number  of  ways.  The  processing  of  long  vectors  in  FORTRAN 
is  handled  by  the  compiler  and  is  transparent  to  the  programmer. 


There  are  twelve  functional  units  in  the  CPU.  Each  is  a specialized  unit 
implementing  algorithms  for  a portion  of  the  instructions.  Each  unit  is  in- 
dependent of  the  other  units  and  a number  of  functional  units  may  be  in  opera- 
tion at  the  same  time.  A functional  unit  receives  operands  from  registers 
and  delivers  the  result  to  a register  when  the  function  has  been  performed. 
There  is  no  information  retained  in  a functional  unit  for  reference  in  sub- 
sequent instructions.  These  units  operate  essentially  in  three-address  mode 
with  limited  source  and  destination  addressing. 

Three  functional  units  provide  24-bit  results  to  the  A registers  only: 

- Integer  add 

- Integer  multiply 

- Population  count. 

Three  functional  units  provide  64-bit  results  to  the  S registers  only: 

- Integer  add 

- Shift 

- Logical. 

Three  functional  units  provide  64-bit  results  to  the  V registers  only: 

- Integer  add 

- Shift 

- Logical. 

’hree  functional  units  provide  64-bit  results  to  either  the  S or  V 
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Integer  arithmetic  is  performed  in  2's  complement  mode.  Floating-point 
quantities  have  signed-magnitude  representation. 

All  functional  units  are  fully  segmented.  This  means  that  the  informa- 
tion arriving  at  the  unit,  or  moving  within  the  unit,  is  captured  and  held 
in  a new  set  of  registers  at  the  end  of  every  clock  period.  It  is  therefore 
possible  to  start  a new  set  of  operands  for  unrelated  computation  into  a 
functional  unit  each  clock  period  even  though  the  unit  may  require  more  than 
one  clock  period  to  complete  the  calculation.  All  functional  units  perform 
their  algorithms  in  a fixed  amount  of  time.  No  delays  are  possible  once  the 
operands  have  been  delivered  to  the  unit.  Functional  units  servicing  the 
vector  instructions  produce  one  result  per  clock  period. 

Floating-point  numbers  are  represented  in  a standard  format  throughout 
the  CPU.  This  format  is  a packed  representation  of  a binary  coefficient 
and  an  exponent  or  power  of  two.  The  coefficient  is  a 48-bit  signed  frac- 
tion. The  sign  of  the  coefficient  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  coef- 
ficient as  shown  in  Figure  4.32.  Since  the  coefficient  is  signed  magnitude, 
it  is  not  complemented  for  negative  values. 

The  exponent  portion  of  the  floating-point  format  is  represented  as  a 
biased  integer  in  bits  1 through  15.  The  bias  that  is  added  to  the  expo- 
nents is  40000g,  The  positive  range  of  exponents  is  40000g  through  57777g. 
The  negative  range  of  exponents  is  37777g  through  20000g.  Thus,  the  unbiased 
range  of  exponents  is  the  following: 


,-17777  . ,+P777  . 

2 g to  2 g 


In  terms  of  decimal  values,  the  floating-point  format  of  the  CRAY-1  allows 
the  expression  of  numbers  accurate  to  about  15  decimal  digits  in  the  approxi- 
mate decimal  range  of  10“^^®^  through  10^^^^^. 

BINARY  POINT 

▼ 

0 1 13  16  63 

II  I ~~n 

SIGN  EXPONENT  COEFFICIENT 

Figure  4.32  CRAY-1  Floating-Point  Data  Format 

Table  4.14  contains  the  timings  for  various  scalar  and  vector  operations 
on  the  CRAY-1.  Note  that  instructions  176  and  177  permit  non-unity  address 
increments,  al lowing  rowwise  and  columnwise  access  of  matrices. 

The  memory  for  the  CRAY-1  consists  of  16  banks  of  bi-polar  1024-bit 
LSI  memory.  Three  memory  size  options  are  available:  262,144  words, 

524,288  words,  or  1,048,576  words.  Each  word  is  65  bits  including  one 
parity  bit.  The  banks  are  independent  of  each  other. 

Sequentially  addressed  words  reside  in  sequential  banks.  The  memory  cycle 
time  is  four  clock  periods  (50  nsec).  The  access  time,  that  is,  the  time  re- 
quired to  fetch  an  operand  from  memory  to  a scalar  register,  is  10  clock  periods 
(125  nsec).  There  is  no  inherent  memory  degradation  for  machines  with  less 
than  one  million  words  of  memory. 

The  maximum  transfer  rate  for  B,  T,  and  V registers  is  one  word  per 
clock  period.  For  A and  S registers,  it  is  one  word  per  two  clock  periods. 
Transfers  of  instructions  to  the  instruction  buffers  occur  at  a rate  of  16 
parcels  (four  words)  per  clock  period. 


Table  4.14  CRAY-1  Timings  for  Various  Scalar  and  Vector  Operations 
Abbreviations 

CP  = clock  period  = 12.5  nanoseconds 
VL  = vector  length  (1  < VL  < 64) 
f.u.  = functional  unit 
S.  = scalar  register  j 
V.  = vector  register  j 
FP  = floating  point 
Instructions 

062  - scalar  FP  sum  of  and  Sj  to 

063  - scalar  FP  difference  of  and  Sj  to 

064  - scalar  FP  products  of  S.  and  Sj  to 

065  - scalar  half-precision  rounded  FP  product  of  and  Sj  to  Sj^ 

066  - scalar  FP  rounded  FP  products  of  and  Sj  to  Sj^ 

067  - scalar  FP  reciprocal  iteration;  2-S^*Sj  to 

070  - scalar  FP  reciprocal  of  to  Sj 

160  - vector  FP  products  of  and  Vj  to  Vj^ 

161  - vector  FP  products  of  V^.  and  Vj  to  Vj^ 

162  - vector  half-precision  rounded  FP  products  of  and  V^.  to  Vj^ 

163  - vector  half-precision  rounded  FP  products  of  V^.  and  Vj  to  Vj^ 

164  - vector  rounded  FP  products  of  S.  and  Vj  to  Vj^ 

165  - vector  rounded  FP  products  of  V.  and  Vj  to  Vj^ 

166  - vector  FP  reciprocal  iterations;  2-S^*Vj  to  Vj^ 

167  - vector  FP  reciprocal  iteration;  2-V^*Vj  to  Vj^ 

170  - vector  FP  sums  of  and  Vj  to  Vj^ 
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Table  4.14  CRAY-1  Timings  for  Various  Scalar  and  Vector  Operations  (Cont'cl) 

171  - vector  FP  sums  of  V^.  and  Vj  to  Vj^ 

172  - vector  FP  differences  of  and  V^  to  Vj^ 

173  - vector  FP  differences  of  V^  and  V^  to  Vj^ 

174  - vector  FP  reciprocal  approximation  of  V^  to  Vj 

176  - transmit  VL  words  from  memory  to  V^ 

177  - transmit  VL  words  from  V^  to  memory 


FUNCTIONAL  UNIT  TIMING 

Address  integer  add  2 CP 

Address  integer  multiply  6 CP 

Scalar  integer  add  3 CP 

Scalar  logical  1 CP 

Scalar  shift 

single  shift  2 CP 

double  shift  3 CP 

Population/ leading  zero  count 

leading  zero  count  3 CP 

population  4 CP 

Vector  integer  add  3 CP 

Vector  logical  2 CP 

Vector  shift  4 CP 

Floating-point  add  6 CP 

Floating-point  multiply  7 CP 

Floating-point  reciprocal  14  CP 
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Table  4.14  CRAY-1  Timinns  for  Various  Scalar  and  Vector  Operations  (Cont'd) 
VEaOR  TIMING 
Issue  on  chain  slot: 

Chain  slot  issue  = vector  f.u.  time  + 2 CP 

The  chain  slot  issue  can  occur  only  during  the  above  CP. 

Both  operands  must  be  available  during  this  CP. 

Issue  on  register  i free: 

Issue  If  (VL)  > 5 “ vector  f.u.  time  + (VL)  + 2 CP 
Issue  If  (VL)  ^ 5 » vector  f.u.  time  + 7 CP 

Issue  on  unit  free: 

Memory  to  or  from  vector  register:  176  = (VL)  + 4 CP;  177  = (VL)  + 5 CP 
Vector  register  to  vector  register  = (VL)  = 4 CP 

Issue  on  operand  register  free: 

Issue  if  (VL)  > 5 » (VL) 

Issue  if  (VL)  ^ 5 * 5 CP 

SCALAR  TIMING 

Issue  on  register  i free: 

Issue  « scalar  f.u.  time 

Issue  of  scalar  Instructions  using  floating-point  functional  units: 

Issue  170,  172,  062  - 063  preceded  by  170  - 173  - (VL)  + 4 CP 

Issue  160,  162,  164,  166,  064  - 067  preceded  by  160  - 167  » (VL)  + 4 CP 

Issue  070  preceded  by  174  = (VL)  + 4 CP 

Issue  on  scalar  register  conflict; 

Issue  is  delayed  1 CP  if  a result  register  conflict  would  exist 
with  a previously  issued  instruction. 


Thus,  the  high  speed  of  memory  supports  the  requirements  of  scientific 


applications  while  Its  cycle  time  Is  well-suited  to  random  access  appli- 
cations. The  phased  memory  banks  allow  high  communication  rates  through  the 
I/O  section  and  provide  low  read/store  times  for  vector  registers. 

The  CRAY-1  Is  currently  being  updated  and  an  Improved  version,  the  CRAY-2, 
will  become  available  In  the  next  few  years. 

We  chose  the  same  algorithms  for  updating  the  sample  covariance  matrix, 
decomposition,  and  back  substitution  as  on  the  STAR  and  for  the  same  reasons 
as  on  the  STAR,  with  one  exception.  The  CRAY-1  does  not  have  a hardware  square 
root,  and  so  t5Qp(0  = 1762.5  ns,  which  Is  large,  but  LL*  still  becomes  su- 
perior to  LDL*  by  the  time  N exceeds  140,  so  LL*  was  retained.  Hence 
Equations  4.13  through  4.16  are  still  valid,  but  only  as  long  as  N < 64, 
because  the  maximum  vector  length  on  the  CRAY-1  Is  64,  and  longer  vectors 
must  be  broken  up.resulting  In  longer  startup  times.  So,  substituting  values 
from  Table  4.14  In  Eqs.  4.13  through  4.16  and  approximating  SUM  times  by 
+ times  (as  on  the  STAR)  we  obtain  the  following  timing  predictions  In  milliseconds: 


Tjj  = 10'6(16.67*N^  + 412. 5*N^  + 1108. 33*N  + 375)  + Ep(N) 

4.22 

TpBs  = 10‘®(50*N^  + 975*N  - 1150)  + EpBs(N) 

4.23 

Tsbs  “ 10"®(50*N^  + 775*N  - 1050)  + EjBgCN) 

4.24 

Ty  = 10“®(50*N^  + 850*N  - 725)  + E^^(N) 

4.25 

’’’total  ' ■*0'®(116.67*N^  + 2212. 5*N^  + 1408.33*N 

4.26 

- 1825)  + E.pQT^L<N)  , 
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where  Ep(N),  Ep35(N).  E3g5(N),  E^j(N).  and  startup 

time  made  by  ignoring  the  extra  startups  when  N > 64  (they  are  ail  zero  when 
N = 64). 

The  actual  timings  of  the  program  were  done  using  the  system  routine 
SECOND:  CALL  SECOND(T)  returns  the  number  of  CPU  seconds  used  by  the  pro- 
gram in  the  floating-point  variable  T.  Table  4.15  contains  the  CPU  times 
in  milliseconds.  The  meanings  of  the  various  columns  are  as  follows: 

1)  Number  of  weights 

2)  Decomposition  - time  to  factor  matrix  M into  form  LL* 

3)  First  Back  Substitution  - time  to  solve  LT  = 3”  for  T 

4)  Second  Back  Substitution  - time  to  solve  L*W  = T for  U 

5)  Update  Sample  Covariance  Matrix  - time  to  compute  and  add  the 
outer  product  of  one  sample  vector  to  the  sample  covariance 
matrix 

6)  Total  Time  - time  to  form  the  sample  covariance  matrix  from  2N 
samples  and  solve  for  W with  decomposition  and  two  back  sub- 
stitutions. 

To  compare  actual  and  predicted  times,  as  with  the  STAR  and  CDC  7600, 
we  plot  actual  and  predicted  times  on  a log-log  plot,  using  a solid  line 
for  the  actual  times  from  Table  4.15  and  a dashed  line  for  ^he  predicted 
times  from  Eqs.  4.22  through  4.26.  These  plots  are  found  in  Figs.  4.33 
through  4.37.  As  with  the  CDC  STAR-100,  the  lines  on  the  plots  are  essen- 
tially parallel,  indicating  that  the  prediction  equations  provide  the 
correct  rates  of  growth  of  the  tines  as  functions  of  N,  the  number  of 
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# Weights 


Table  4.15  CRAY-1  CPU  Times  In  Milliseconds 
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Number  of  Weights 

Figure  4.33  CRAY-1  Decomposition  Times 


Nunber  of  Weights 

Figure  4.34  CRAY-l  First  Back  Substitution  Times 


Actual  Time 

Predicted  Time  (see  Eq.  4.24) 


Actual  Time 


weights,  but  the  predicted  times  are  consistently  below  the  actual  times, 
showing  that  the  overhead  ignored  in  the  prediction  contributes  signifi- 
cantly and  has  about  the  same  rate  of  growth  as  the  prediction  equation. 
One  interesting  difference  between  the  STAR  plots  and  the  CRAY  plots  is 
that, while  the  actual  times  and  predicted  times  tend  to  converge  with  the 
STAR,  the  CRAY  times  may  either  converge  or  diverge  very  slightly,  indi- 
cating that  there  is  more  overhead  ignored  in  our  CRAY  predictions  than 
our  STAR  predictions.  Some  of  this  overhead  may  result  from  the  extra 
startups  needed  to  handle  vectors  whose  length  is  greater  than  64. 

Table  4.16  contains  the  logarithmic  timing  predictions  for  the  CRAY, 
obtained  from  doing  linear  least-squares  fits  to  the  logarithms  of  the 
times  as  functions  of  the  logarithm  of  the  numbers  of  weights.  Here,  as 
with  the  STAR  and  CDC  7600,  the  exponents  (B  values)  are  larger  for  the 
least-squares  fits  using  the  data  satisfying  N > 90  than  for  N < 90,  but 
both  are  less  than  the  exponents  of  the  highest-order  terms  of  the  pre- 
diction equations  (Eqs.  4.22  through  4.26):  3 for  decomposition  and  total 

time,  and  2 for  both  back  substitutions  and  updating  the  matrix. 


Table  4.16  Logarithmic  Timing  Predictions  for  the  CRAY-1 


All 

Data 

Data  for 

Which  N < 90 

Data  for 
Which  N 5 

• 90 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Decomposition 

.000298 

2.91 

.000353 

2.86 

.000227 

2.96 

First  Back 
Substitution 

.001200 

1.50 

.002048 

1.35 

.000436 

1.70 

Second  Back 
Substitution 

.000765 

1.92 

.000883 

1.89 

.000610 

1.97 

Update  the 

Sample 

Covariance 

Matrix 

.000800 

1.57 

.001292 

1.44 

.000322 

1.75 

Total  Time  to 
Process  2N 

Samples 

.001765 

2.69 

.002718 

2.57 

.000824 

2.85 

(Labels 

"A"  and 

"B"  are  the 

constants 

In  the 

linear 

least-squares  equation 


log  (Time)  = B log  N + log  A or  Time  = AN® 
where  N Is  the  number  of  weights.) 
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I 4.3.4  Conclusions  for  Vector  Pipeline  Processors 

From  the  above  discussion  we  conclude  that  calculating  the  sample  co- 
variance  matrix  and,  second,  solving  MW  = I by  Cholesky  decomposition  of 

M and  two  back  substitutions  (or  an  augmented  decomposition  followed  by 
one  back  substitution)  are  the  optimal  algorithms,  given  our  assumption 
about  the  system  configuration. 

We  may  also  draw  some  conclusions  about  the  optimal  form  of  vector 
pipeline  processor  for  performing  these  algorithms.  Our  conclusions  are 
functions  of  the  system  configuration;  in  particular,  whether  augmenta- 
tion is  possible  (i.e.,  whether  the  steering  vectors  are  available  simul- 
taneously with  the  covariance  matrix)  and  how  many  steering  vectors  there 
are. 

First,  we  would  require  a fast  (hardware)  square  root.  LL*  decompo- 
sition is  linear  in  the  number  of  square  roots  and  LDL*  is  quadratic  in 
the  number  of  MOVE  operations,  and  hence  LL*  is  a potentially  faster  al- 
gorithm. The  back  substitutions  require  more  scalar  multiplications  with 
LL*  than  LDL*,  but  this  too  is  a linear  disadvantage. 

Componentwise  augmentation  is  superior  in  startups  to  a decomposition 
with  separate  back  substitution  if  the  system  configuration  permits.  We 
must,  however,  also  consider  the  number  of  steering  vectors. 

To  fully  take  advantage  of  the  difference  in  the  number  of  startups 
as  a function  of  storage  scheme  and  number  of  steering  vectors,  we  need 
i a machine  with  sufficient  core  to  store  the  entire  matrix  (actually  only 

the  upper  half  of  the  matrix  has  actual  data  and  the  lower  half  is  for 
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spacing)  and  the  ability  to  handle  non-unity  address  increments, 
teristics  allow  us  to  access  the  data  rowwise  or  columnwise,  i.e.,  in  any  of  the 

four  storage  schemes  shown  in  Figure  4.20.  Hence  if  K (the  number  of 
steering  vectors)  < N/2,  we  may  use  the  superior  rowwise-vectorwise 
storage  scheme  for  the  first  back  substitution  and  the  columnwise- 
vectorwise  scheme  for  the  second  back  substitution.  If  K ^ N/2,  the 
rowwise-componentwise  method  is  superior  for  both  back  substitutions. 
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4.4  IMPLEMENTATIONS  TO  DETERMINE  WEIGHTS  FOR  A PARALLEL  PROCESSOR 


4.4.1  Introduction 

The  basic  algorithms  we  will  discuss  will  be  forming  the  covariance 
matrix  M and  solving  MW  = ? by  direct  methods.  The  reasons  for  not  dis- 
cussing iterative  methods  and  loops  are  the  same  as  discussed  previously. 

The  basic  means  of  comparison  will  be  the  number  of  processors  required 
and  operation  counts.  This  analysis  must  be  performed  for  each  implementation, 
as  parallel  machines  (both  paper  and  actual  machines)  vary  greatly  from  one 
to  another.  We  will  discuss  the  implementations  for  three  existing  machines: 
Goodyear  Aerospace  STARAN,  PEPE,  and  ILLIAC  IV.  These  and  other  parallel 
machines  which  have  been  announced,  such  as  the  Burroughs  Scientific  Pro- 
cessor (BSP)  and  the  ICL  Distributed  Array  Processor  (ICL  DAP)  [Reddaway, 

1973],  are  members  of  a class  called  Single  Instruction  Stream,  Multiple 
Data  Stream  (SIMD)  machines.  This  means  that  all  active  processors  perform 
the  same  instruction  at  the  same  time.  Another  parallel  organization  is 
known  as  Multiple  Instruction  Stream,  Multiple  Data  Stream  (MIMD).  These 
machines  add  another  order  of  complexity  to  algorithm  implementation  and 
are  generally  used  only  for  chaotic  iteration  or  are  programmed  to  act  as 
SIMD  machines  [Conrad  and  Wallach,  1977]. 

With  parallel  machines,  the  number  of  processors  can  be  extended  to  some 
limit;  for  example,  the  STARAN  can  have  anywhere  from  256  to  8192  processors 
in  steps  of  256.  We  will  usually  describe  the  optimal  number  of  processors 
for  a given  implementation. 

We  will  discuss  the  implementations  based  on  machines  with  0(N)  processors. 
In  Section  3.2.7,  we  mentioned  a technique  requiring  O(N^)  processors,  which 


we  view  as  impractical  for  a large  number  of  weights.  Appendix  K details 
implementations  for  0(N  ) processors.  None  of  the  machines  mentioned 
above  has  a sufficient  number  of  processors  for  this  technique. 

The  algorithms  whose  implementations  are  to  be  examined  are  GE,  GJ, 

LL*.  and  LDL*.  The  operations  counted  will  be  similar  to  those  for  vector 
and  scalar  machines,  except  that  processor  enable  and  data  transfer  instruc- 
tions will  also  be  counted. 

The  operation  counts  given  are  not  the  total  number  of  operations  but 
the  number  of  steps  for  each  type  of  operation.  For  example,  N multiplies 
performed  in  parallel  would  count  as  one  operation. 

Since  the  matrix  is  Hermitian,  only  half  of  the  matrix  needs  to  be 
stored.  This  fact  is  very  important  in  sequential  and  vector  processors, 
but  on  a parallel  machine  it  takes  on  a different  aspect.  We  will  assume 
that  all  parallel  processors  contain  the  same  amount  of  memory.  This  assump- 
tion is  valid  on  the  STARAN,  PEPE,  ILLIAC  IV,  BSP  and  ICC  DAP;  and  because 
each  processor's  memory  size  is  identical,  many  such  problems  are  reduced. 

If  the  machine  has  N processors,  storing  part  of  a row  of  M in  a processor 
or  storing  the  entire  row  demands  the  same  amount  of  memory  because  at 
least  one  row  is  stored  entirely.  This  does  not  imply  that  the  fact  M is 
Hermitian  is  not  important.  We  must  just  examine  its  relevance  from  a 
different  perspective. 

The  first  machine  we  will  discuss  will  be  the  PEPE  because  it  can  support 
a sufficient  number  of  processors  and  memory  to  solve  MW  = S in  the  most 
straightforward  manner.  We  feel  that  the  PEPE's  architecture  is  superior 
to  those  of  other  parallel  machines  we  have  examined  to  solve  MW  = S by 
direct  methods.  Appendix  L details  implementations  for  the  PEPE.  The 
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BSP  Is  based  on  the  PEPE,  but  it  is  too  early  to  comment  on  its  applica- 
bility. 


The  next  machine  to  be  discussed  will  be  the  ILLIAC  IV,  as  implementations 
of  our  algorithms  on  the  ILLIAC  IV  are  somewhat  akin  to  those  on  the  PEPE. 

The  STARAN  will  be  discussed  last. 

In  this  section,  we  will  also  discuss  the  applicability  of  associative 
processing. 


4.4.2  PEPE 


4. 4. 2.1  Introduction  to  the  PEPE 

The  PEPE  (Parallel  Element  Processing  Ensemble)  is  a parallel  computer 
designed  specifically  for  solving  the  radar  site  defense  problem.  This 
problem  includes  functions  such  as  tracking  targets,  handling  interceptors, 
and  managing  missile  farms. 

The  PEPE  is  controlled  by  a CDC  7600  host  computer  and  consists  of 
three  global  control  units  which  operate  in  paral lel--the  Correlation 
Control  Unit  (CCU),  Arithmetic  Control  Unit  (ACU),  and  Associative  Output 
Control  Unit  (AOCU)--and  an  arbitrary  number  of  Parallel  Elements  (PE), 
each  of  which  contains  three  processors  controlled  by  the  three  global 
control  units  and  2K  32-bit  words  of  memory  shared  by  the  three  processors. 
Figure  4.38  sunmarizes  this  structure.  The  current  PEPE  installation  at 
the  Ballistic  Missile  Defense  Advanced  Technology  Center  at  Huntsville, 
Alabama  has  only  11  PE's,  but  emulator  software  is  available  for  testing 
a 288-element  configuration. 

The  CCU  is  a sequential  processor  with  a 100-nsec  cycle  time.  It  is 
capable  of  supervisory  instructions  only  and  is  used  to  perform  input  to  the 
PE's  via  the  CU’s  (Correlation  Units),  which  it  may  operate  in  parallel.  The 
CU's  are  capable  only  of  indexing,  data  transfer,  integer  arithmetic,  and 
logical  functions. 

The  AOCU  is  also  a sequential  processor  with  a 100-nsec  cycle  time  and 
is  capable  only  of  supervisory  instructions  to  output  data  from  the  PE's  via 
the  AOU's  (Associative  Output  Units),  which  it  controls.  The  AOU's  are  like 
the  CU's  in  that  they  operate  in  parallel  and  can  perform  only  indexing, 
data  transfer,  integer  arithmetic,  and  logical  functions. 
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The  ACU  controls  the  AU's  (Arithmetic  Units)  where  the  actual  "number 
crunching"  is  done.  Only  the  AU's  are  capable  of  floating-point  operations: 
addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  division,  and  square  roots  (32-bit 
only--no  double-precision  is  available).  The  ACU  itself  is  capable  only 
of  supervisory  instructions,  like  the  other  global  control  units. 

Any  arithmetic  program  will  reside  entirely  within  the  ACU,  transferring 
data  to  and  from  the  PE's  for  floating-point  processing.  Each  global  con- 
trol unit  ha*"  a data  memory  of  4K  32-bit  words  and  a program  memory  that 
may  contain  both  instructions  and  data  (32K  32-bit  words  in  the  ACU).  The 
2K  word  memory  in  each  PE  contains  data  only.  All  instructions  are  con- 
tained in  the  global  control  units.  The  CCU,  CU's,  AOCU,  and  AOU's  are 
present  only  to  allow  overlapping  of  input,  computation,  and  output 
in  a heavy-load  condition.  Hence,  we  need  concern  ourselves  only  with 
the  ACU  and  AU's  in  our  analysis,  which  assumes  a devoted  processor.  For  a 
more  detailed  discussion  of  PEPE  hardware,  please  see  the  PEPE  Hardware 
Reference  Manual  [Troy,  1977]. 

We  will  now  examine  the  ACU  and  AU's  more  closely.  In  addition  to  its 
memory,  the  ACU  has  the  following  registers:  A-register  (32  bits),  Q-register 
(32  bits),  16  index  registers  (each  24  bits  long),  and  a status  register. 

Each  AU  has  the  following  registers:  element  activity  indicator  (EA)  (1  bit), 
activity  stack  (21  bits),  tag  register  (8  bits),  A-register  (32  bits),  Q- 
register  (32  bits),  and  several  status  registers.  We  can  now  discuss  how 
the  ACU  executes  instructions. 

There  are  two  instruction  types,  sequential  and  parallel  (some  instruc- 
tions may  fall  under  both  categories,  depending  on  operand',  etc.).  Sequential 
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instructions  execute  in  the  ACU  and  are  of  a supervisory  nature,  as  dis- 
cussed above.  Parallel  instructions  are  issued  in  the  ACU,  are  passed  to 

each  AU  simultaneously,  and  are  performed  in  parallel  in  each  PE  whose 
element  activity  indicator  (EA)  is  1.  There  is  a large  repertoire  of 
instructions  for  setting  the  EA.  Setting  a parallel  element's  EA  to  1 
is  known  as  "enabling"  that  parallel  element.  The  instructions  available 
to  enable  and  disable  PE's  include  arithmetic  tests  on  the  values  in  the 
AU  A-registers  (.EQ.,  .NE.,  .GT.,  .LE.  an  operand,  etc.) , pushing  and  pop- 
ping the  activity  stack  that  contains  a record  of  past  activity  states, 

(pushing  the  stack  moves  each  element  in  the  stack  down  one  and  stores 
the  current  EA  on  top,  andpopping  the  stack  replaces  the  EA  with  the  top 
element  of  the  stack  and  moves  all  the  other  elements  up  one),  and  testing 
the  tag  register  (e.g.,  enable  all  processors  the  third  bit  of  whose  tag  regis- 
ter is  1).  All  these  instructions  require  different  numbers  of  cycles,  de- 
pending on  their  complexity. 

For  example,  suppose  the  ACU  issues  an  instruction  to  multiply  the 
floating-point  quantity  x in  location  X of  each  active  PE  by  the  floating- 
point quantity  y in  location  Y and  store  the  result  z in  location  Z.  Each 
AU  whose  EA  was  set  would  simultaneously  load  A-register  with  x,  multiply 
by  y,  and  store  the  most  significant  bits  of  the  result  z in  Z.  The  instruc- 
tion would  take  the  same  amount  of  time,  independent  of  the  number  of  PE's 
enabled.  The  other  floating-point  operations  would  operate  similarly. 

The  last  hardware  consideration  to  be  discussed  is  the  way  data  is  passed 
between  the  ACU  and  the  AU's.  All  communication  is  done  via  the  A-registers. 
When  passing  data  from  the  ACU  to  the  AU's,  the  value  in  the  sequential 
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A-register  (ACU  A-register)  is  simultaneously  passed  to  the  parallel  A-regis- 
ters  (AU  A-registers)  of  the  AU's  of  all  enabled  PE's.  To  pass  data  in  the 
other  direction,  only  one  PE  may  be  enabled,  in  which  case  the  value  in  that 
single  parallel  A-register  may  be  passed  to  the  sequential  A-register.  Using 
these  two  instructions  together  is  the  only  way  to  pass  data  between  different 
PE's--from  the  parallel  A-register  of  the  first  PE  to  the  sequential  A-regis- 
ter to  the  parallel  A-register  of  the  second  PE.  To  transfer  large  amounts 
1 of  data  between  different  PE’s,  there  are  several  possible  algorithms  and 

implementations;  choosing  the  fastest  depends  on  the  relative  times  it  takes 
to  store  and  load  the  A-registers,  enable  processors,  and  transfer  data  be- 
tween A-registers,  as  discussed  below.  In  any  case,  it  is  to  an  implementa- 
tion's disadvantage  to  require  a lot  of  inter-element  data  transfer,  since 
the  hardware  is  not  designed  to  handle  that  function  efficiently. 

To  perform  an  operation  count  analysis,  we  must  have  several  primitive 

operations,  as  was  done  with  the  other  architectures  considered  in  other 
sections.  AVI  operations  are  assumed  to  take  place  in  enabled  PE's  only, 
unless  specified  otherwise.  Table  4.17  summarizes  the  operations,  their 
abbreviations,  descriptions,  and  timings  as  a multiple  of  the  clock  period 
(100  nsec).  The  timing  of  the  ENABLE  operation  will  depend  on  the  complexity 
of  the  logical  expression  that  must  be  evaluated  in  each  PE  to  determine 
which  ones  will  be  enabled.  The  value  given  is  the  value  for  the  most 

complicated  one  used  (which  is  still  a good  approximation  for  the  simple 

one-PE  enables). 

Since  tgp  {*)s3-t^p  (+)  on  the  PEPE,  complex  multiplications  (of  num- 
bers in  the  same  PE)  will  be  converted  into  4 real  multiplications  and  2 real 
additions.  Multiplying  a complex  number  by  a real  or  pure  imaginary  number, 
complex  addition,  complex  sequential-to-parallel  data  transfer,  complex 
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parallel-to-sequential  data  transfer  and  complex  parallel  data  movement 
are  all  equivalent  to  2 of  their  real  counterparts.  Only  real  operation 
counts  will  be  given  in  all  tables  of  operation  counts. 


1 

Table  4.17  Operation  Timings  for  the  PEPE 


Timings 

„ . (multiple  of  100-nsec 

Operation  Description  period) 


multiplication 

19 

+ 

addi tion/subtraction 

8 

/ 

reciprocation 

38 

EN 

parallel  element  enable 

8 

r 

square  root 

32 

PM 

parallel  data  movement 
(from  one  location  in  PE 
memory  to  another) 

3 

S-P 

sequent ial-to-paral lei 
data  transfer 

4 

P-S 

parallel-to-sequential 
data  transfer  (only  one 

PE  may  be  active) 

5 
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4. 4. 2.2  Implementations  of  Algorithms  to  Solve  for  Adaptive  Weights  on  the  PEPE 

Introduction 

As  in  preceding  sections,  the  algorithms  and  implementations  we  discuss 
will  be  functions  of  the  number  of  weights  (N),  the  number  of  steering  vec- 
tors (K),  and  the  number  of  samoles  (N^).  We  will  analyze  GE,  GO,  LDL*, 

LL*,  and  their  variations  for  their  inherent  parallelism,  assuming  0(N) 
parallel  elements  (at  most  N+K)  are  available.  These  algorithms  consist 
mainly  of  row  operations,  making  them  well  suited  for  implementation  on  a 
PEPE.  But  before  discussing  these  methods,  we  must  address  the  problems  of 
storage  schemes  and  transposing  matrices. 

There  are  three  factors  to  consider  when  choosing  a storage  scheme. 

First,  the  scheme  chosen  should  minimize  the  number  of  inter-element  data 
transfers  required.  If  two  sets  of  values  are  always  used  in  the  same 
numeric  expressions,  such  as  the  real  and  imaginary  parts  of  each  matrix 
element,  or  the  elements  of  each  column  of  the  matrix,  they  should  be 
stored  in  the  same  element.  Second,  as  much  parallelism  should  be  used 
as  possible  (i.e.,  as  many  processors  as  possible  should  be  enabled  during 
each  parallel  operation).  Hence,  if  the  same  operations  are  to  be  per- 
formed on  different  sets  of  data— the  columns  of  the  matrix,  for  example-- 
those  sets  should  be  stored  in  separate  elements.  Third,  the  number  of 
processor  enables  should  be  minimized.  Thus,  an  implementation  of  an  al- 
gorithm, such  as  GJ  or  GE,  both  of  which  perform  sequences  of  row  operations 
on  a fixed  set  of  columns,  would  require  only  one  enable  for  each  sequence 
of  row  operations;  whereas,  LDL*  or  LL*,  both  of  which  perform  row  operations 
on  decreasing  sets  of  columns,  would  require  an  enable  for  each  set.  What 
was  LDL*'s  and  LL*'s  advantage  in  a sequential  or  pipeline  architecture  is 
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now  a disadvantage  on  the  PEPE,  since  it  perfonns  a row  operation  in  a 
constant  time,  independent  of  how  many  columns  (elements)  are  involved 
(enabled). 


] 


The  possible  different  storage  schemes  are  summarized  in  Figs.  4.39a 
through  4.39d.  Data  items  located  in  the  same  column  are  stored  in  the 
same  parallel  element,  and  data  items  located  in  the  same  row  are  stored 
in  corresponding  locations  of  different  PE's.  Figure  4.39a  shows  how  the 
covariance  matrix  M is  stored.  Once  factored,  the  factor  matrix  L may 
be  stored  in  either  of  the  two  orientations  shown  in  Fig.  4.39b.  These 
orientations  are  called  rowwise  and  columnwise,  as  an  analog  to  the  vec- 
tor pipeline  case.  The  steering  vectors  may  be  stored  either  vectorwise 
or  componentwise,  as  shown  in  Fig.  4.39c.  Finally,  the  abbreviations  for 
the  different  possible  combinations  of  storage  schemes  are  shown  in  Fig. 
4.39d. 

So  far,  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  relative  locations  of  the 
steering  vectors  and  the  sample  covariance  matrix.  They  may  either  be 
stored  in  separate  processors,  the  matrix  M occupying  2N  locations  of  the 
first  N PE's  and  the  steering  vectors  occupying  the  next  N (if  stored  vec- 
torwise) or  K (if  stored  componentwise)  PE's,  or  they  may  both  be  stored 
in  the  first  N PE's,  in  different  locations.  This  second  scheme  is  better 
(unless  the  implementation  requires  the  first  scheme)  because  it  is  far 
cheaper  to  make  the  memory  in  each  PE  a little  larger  than  to  make  more 
PE's.  On  the  PEPE,  the  memory  in  each  PE  is  2048  words,  more  than  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  second  scheme  for  N and  K.up  to  200.  The  only 
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Figure  4.39a  Storage  Scheme  for  the  Sample  Covariance  Matrix  on  the  PEPE 
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Figure  4.39b  Storage  Schemes  of  the  Factored  Sample  Covariance  Matrix 
on  the  PEPE 

(0  denotes  an  arbitrary  value.) 
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Figure  4.39c  Storage  Schemes  for  K Steering  Vectors  on  the  PEPE 
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Figure  4.39d  Abbreviations  for  Different  Combinations  of  Factored  Sample 
Covariance  Matrix  and  Steering  Vector  Storage  Schemes  on 
the  PEPE 
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implementation  demanding  the  first  scheme  is  augmented  decomposition, 
in  which  case  the  steering  vectors  are  stored  componentwise  in  PE's 
N+1  through  N+K  in  the  same  locations  as  M,  i.e.,  the  components  of 
the  steering  vectors  are  stored  in  the  same  location  as  the  elements  of 
the  row  of  the  sample  covariance  matrix  (see  Fig.  4.39e).  substi- 
tutions with  vectorwise  steering  vector  storage  require  the  steering  vectors 
to  be  stored  in  the  same  N PE's  as  the  factored  sample  covariance  matrix. 

For  (unaugmented)  back  substitutions  with  componentwise  storage,  it  does 
not  matter  where  the  steering  vectors  are  stored. 

These  storage  schemes  and  their  names  are  analogous  to  those  in  the 
vector  pipeline  case. 
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Figure  4.39e  Storage  Scheme  Required  for  Augmented  Decomposition  on 
the  PEPE 

It  may  be  that  one  storage  scheme  is  best  for  one  part  of  an  algorithm 
but  not  for  another  (as  in  the  vector  pipeline  case).  If  it  were  possible 
to  rearrange  the  data  from  the  one  scheme  to  the  other  quickly  enough,  it 
might  be  faster  to  do  that  than  to  use  the  same  storage  scheme  throughout 
processing.  The  transpose  implementation  chosen  will  depend  not  only  on 
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the  relative  times  it  takes  to  perform  the  operations  EN,  S-P,  and  P-S,  but 
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also  on  the  sequential  memory  size  in  words,  and  the  shape  of  the  matrix 
to  be  transposed  (whether  it  is  triangular  or  rectangular,  and  its  dimension). 
We  will  first  perform  the  analysis  for  a general  machine,  and  then  for  the 
PEPE  specifically,  using  the  times  in  Table  4.17. 

There  are  two  types  of  methods,  one  using  sequential  memory  and  one 

using  only  the  sequential  A-register.  This  latter  method  transfers  the 
data,  one  item  at  a time,  from  the  memory  of  element  i to  its  parallel 
A-register  to  the  sequential  A-register  to  the  parallel  A-register  of 
element  j to  the  memory  of  element  j.  The  former  reads  as  many  columns 
(or  rows)  of  the  original  matrix  as  will  fit  in  sequential  memory  and 
then  writes  them  back  to  parallel  memory  as  rows  (or  columns).  In  both 
reading  and  writing,  however,  the  data  is  accessed  columnwise;  i.e.,  all 
the  data  to  be  read  from  an  element  is  read  at  one  time,  requiring  one 
enable  per  column.  If  enough  sequential  memory  is  available  to  contain  an 
entire  r x c rectangular  matrix,  only  r+c  enables  would  be  required  (where  r 
is  the  number  of  rows  and  c is  the  number  of  columns)  in  contrast  to  2-r-c  for 
the  second  method.  If  the  sequential  memory  is  too  small  to  contain  the 
entire  matrix,  the  number  of  enables  will  increase  but  will  still  be  less 
than  or  equal  to  2-r-c.  To  compare  these  methods  requires  an  assembly 
language-level  analysis  with  lower  level  instructions  than  we  chose  for 
our  more  general  model  of  this  architecture.  The  decision  is  very  machine- 
dependent,  and  including  primitives  such  as  register  loading  and  storing 
would  make  this  analysis  far  too  narrow.  For  the  PEPE,  the  first  method, 
using  sequential  memory,  is  superior. 

Assume  now  we  want  to  transpose  a rectangular  block  of  r rows  and  c 
columns  (i.e.,  it  occupies  r locations  in  each  of  c parallel  elements)  as 
in  Fig.  4.40a.  Let  n^  be  the  number  of  complete  columns  that  the  sequential 
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menwry  (size  = words)  can  contain,  i.e.,  n^.  = LM^/rJ.  LxJ  denotes  the 
greatest  integer  less  than  or  equal  to  x,  and  fxl  denotes  the  smallest  integer 
greater  than  or  equal  to  x.)  Similarly,  let  n^  = LM^/cJ  = the  number  of 
complete  rows  the  sequential  memory  can  hold.  (If  is  more  than  large 
enough  to  contain  the  entire  matrix  of  r-c  words,  i.e.,  Mj>r*c,  set  = r-c.) 
There  are  two  methods  for  performing  the  transpose  using  sequential  memory. 
Method  1,  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.40b,  is  as  follows: 

1)  read  a block  of  n^  columns  (or  however  many  are  left)  of  length  r 

columnwise  from  parallel  memory  into  sequential  memory,  requiring 

n enables  (or  fewer,  if  fewer  than  n„  columns  remain) 
r r 

2)  write  a block  of  n^,  (or  fewer)  rows  of  length  r columnwise 
(r  columns  of  length  n^)  from  sequential  memory  to  parallel 
memory,  requiring  r enables 

3)  repeat  steps  1)  and  2)  rc/nj.!  times. 

Method  1 requires  r*c  S-P's,  r-c  P-S's,  and 

EN^  = c + r-Fc/n^.!  = c + r-Fc/LM^/rJl  4.27 

enables.  Method  2,  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.40c,  is  as  follows: 

1)  read  a block  of  n^  rows  (or  however  many  are  left)  of  length  c 
columnwise  (c  columns  of  length  n^.)  from  parallel  memory  into 
sequential  memory,  requiring  c enables 

2)  write  a block  of  n^.  (or  fewer)  columns  of  length  c columnwise 
from  sequential  memory  to  parallel  memory,  requiring  n^  enables 
(or  fewer  if  fewer  than  n^  columns  remain) 

3)  repeat  steps  1)  and  2)  fr/nj.!  times. 
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Block  c/n^ 

r c 

Figure  4.40b  Transposing  a Rectangular  Matrix  by  Method  1 on  a PEPE 
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Block  r/n 


Method  2 requires  r-c  S-P's,  r-c  P-S's,  and 


EN2  = r + c-Fr/n^l  = r + c-fr/LM^/cJ  1 4. 

enables.  Hence,  Methods  1 and  2 differ  only  in  the  number  of  enables  they 
require.  In  order  to  compare  these  numbers,  we  may  approximate  Eqs.  4.27  and 
4.28  by 

p 

EN-j  = c +(c’r)/M^  4.29 

and 

^ p 

EN2  = r + (c'^.r)/M^  . 4.30 

'\j 

It  is  straightforward  to  show  that  EN^  <EN2,  and  hence  that  Method  1 is  su- 
perior to  Method  2,  if  c>r.  Similarly,  Method  2 is  superior  if  r>c.  The 
two  methods  are  approximately  equivalent  if  r = c,  but  the  exact  equations, 

4.27  and  4.28,  must  be  used  to  determine  the  best  method,  particularly  if  A 

r is  close  to  c in  value.  In  the  best  case,  when  M^  = r-c,  both  methods  re-  * 

quire  the  minimum  of  r + c enables.  Even  if  only  one  column  or  row  fits  in  ! 

memory,  the  methods  will  require  only  c + r-c  and  r + r-c  enables,  respective- 
ly. far  fewer  than  the  2-r-c  enables  of  the  "one-value-at-a-time"  method.  ; 
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The  analysis  of  the  complex  case  is  somewhat  different.  Fig,  4.39c 
illustrates  two  storage  schemes  of  a complex  rectangular  matrix  that  are 
the  transposes  of  one  another;  note  that  the  vectorwise  scheme  has  2K  rows 
and  N columns  and  its  transpose  has  2N  rows  and  K columns,  so  that  the  di- 
mensions of  the  one  scheme  are  not  simply  the  same  dimensions  reversed  of 
the  other  scheme.  Hence,  Method  1 changes  slightly  to  become  Method  1' 
(where  r=K,  C=N,  n^  = LMg/2rJ,  n^  = the  largest  even  integer  < LM^/cJ 
= 2-LLMs/cJ/2j,and  M^  s 2-r-c): 

1)  read  a block  of  ry.(or  fewer)  columns  of  length  2r  columnwise 
into  sequential  memory  from  parallel  memory,  requiring  n^ 
enables  (or  fewer) 

2)  write  a block  of  2n^  rows  of  length  r (r  columns  of  length  2n^) 
columnwise  from  sequential  memory  to  parallel  memory,  storing 
real  and  imaginary  parts  in  their  appropriate  places,  requiring 
r enables 

3)  repeat  steps  1)  and  2)  rc/n^l  times. 

Method  r requires  2'r*c  S-P's,  2*r'c  P-S's,  and 

EN^  = c + r-Fc/n^l  = c + r* rc/LM5/2-rJl  4.31 

enables.  Method  2'  is  as  follows: 

1)  read  a block  of  n^.  rows  (or  fewer)  of  length  c (c  columns 
of  length  n^,  taking  nJZ  real  parts  and  the  corresponding 
n^/2  imaginary  parts, recalling  that  n^  was  chosen  to  be 
even)  columnwise  from  parallel  memory  to  sequential  memory, 
requiring  c enables 
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2)  write  a block  of  n^/2  columns  (or  fewer)  of  length  2-c  column- 
wise from  sequential  memory  to  parallel  memory,  requiring  n /2 

enables  (or  fewer)  ) 

3)  repeat  steps  1)  and  2)  r2-r/n^l  times. 

Method  2'  requires  2’r'C  S-P's,  2-r'c  P-S's  and 

EN2  = r + c-r2-r/n^l  = r + c- rr/L[M^/cJ/2Jl  4.32 

enables.  Using  the  same  approximations  as  before, 

^ I p 

EN^  = c +(2-r  •c)/M5  4.33 

and 

EN2  = r +(2-r-c^)/Mg  , 4.34 

and  comparing  them,  we  see  that  Method  1'  is  approximately  superior  to 
Method  2'  if  c >r;  Method  2'  is  superior  if  r > c;  and  the  two  methods 
are  approximately  equivalent  if  r = c,  although  it  is  again  advised  to  use 
the  exact  formulas,  4.31  and  4.32,  to  compare  these  methods.  In  the  best 
case,  when  M^  = 2‘r-c,  both  methods  again  require  the  minimum  number  of 
enables , r + c. 

We  must  also  consider  how  to  transpose  the  rowwise  storage  scheme  of 
a triangular  matrix  to  the  columnwise  storage  scheme  of  Fig.  4.39b.  There 
are  again  two  methods  available,  analogous  to  the  two  for  transposing  rec- 
tangular matrices.  Method  1,  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.41a,  reads  complete 
columns  from  parallel  to  sequential  memory  and  writes  complete  rows  back 
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from  sequential  to  parallel  memory.  Method  2,  illustrated  in  Fig.  4.41b, 

reads  complete  rows  from  parallel  to  sequential  memory  and  writes  complete 

columns  back  from  sequential  to  parallel  memory.  In  each  case,  the  number 

of  columns  (or  rows)  that  will  fit  in  sequential  memory  varies  since  their 

lengths  vary,  so  it  is  difficult  to  give  an  analytic  formula  for  the  enables 

required.  It  is  easy  to  show,  however,  that  Method  2 will  always  require 

fewer  enables  than  Method  1,  and  since  both  methods  require  N'(N+l)/2  S-P's 

and  P-S's  (N*(N+1)  for  the  complex  case),  we  see  Method  2 is  always  superior. 

The  number  of  enables  required  in  the  best  case,  when  sequential  memory  is 

large  enough  for  the  whole  matrix  (Mj>  N-(N+l)/2  in  the  real  case,  N-(N+1) 

in  the  complex  case),  is  2-N.  This  is  the  case  on  the  PEPE  (for  which 

may  be  taken  to  be  4096,  the  size  of  the  data  memory  in  the  ACU)  for  N<90 

in  the  real  case  and  N<63  in  the  complex  case.  The  number  of  enables  is 

2 

approximately  a quadratic  function  of  N and  is  bounded  above  by  .0312*N  + N 
for  28<Ni200  on  the  PEPE.  The  method  for  transposing  the  columnwise  storage 
scheme  to  the  rowwise  storage  scheme  is  just  the  reverse  of  Method  2 and 
has  the  same  operation  counts. 

Forming  the  Sample  Covariance  Matrix  on  the  PEPE 

We  will  discuss  ways  to  form  the  sample  covariance  matrix  in  the  storage 
scheme  shown  in  Fig.  4.39a.  It  turns  out  that  this  scheme  is  not  only  very 
convenient  for  the  next  part  of  the  processing  (solving  MW  = S)  but  for  the 
present  matrix  formation  as  well.  Using  this  scheme,  there  are  two  implemen- 
tations possible  for  forming  M.  We  assume  the  sample  vector  is  stored  in 
sequential  memory  and  must  be  moved  into  the  PE's  via  S-P  operations.  Method  1 
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Figure  4.41a  Method  1 for  Transposing  a Triangular  Matrix  on  the 
PEPE  (each  numbered  block  is  transposed  from  parallel 
to  sequential  to  parallel  menrory  in  given  order) 


COMPLEX  CASE 

Figure  4.41b  Method  2 for  Transposing  a Triangular  Matrix  on  the  PEPE 
(see  comment  for  Fig.  4.41a) 
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computes  the  entire  matrix  (both  above  and  below  the  diagonal),  and  Method  2 
(the  method  chosen  for  sequential  and  vector  pipeline  architecture)  computes 
only  half  the  matrix. 


If  enough  PE's  are  available,  it  is  also  possible  to  store  the  matrix 
with  one  element  per  processor,  allowing  all  floating-point  operations  to 
be  done  in  parallel,  but  requiring  a great  deal  more  data  movement  than  the 
first  two  methods  to  restore  the  matrix  to  the  storage  scheme  of  Fig.  4.39a. 
This  method  is  Method  3. 

Methods  1 and  2 require  N PE's,  and  Method  3 requires  N-(N+l)/2;  there- 
fore, Method  3 is  not  practical  for  this  architecture  since  we  are  assuming 
only  0(N)  processors  are  available,  and  the  PEPE  itself  can  support  only  288 
PE's,  meaning  Method  3 will  fit  only  if  N<23.  In  addition.  Method  3's  opera- 
tion counts  depend  on  sequential  memory  size.  The  best  case  only,  when 
M^>  N-(N-l)/2,  is  shown  in  Table  4.18.  Table  4.18  contains  operation  counts 
for  all  three  methods  as  functions  of  the  dimension  N and  the  number  of  samples 
Ng.  (Appendix  L contains  the  corresponding  implementations.) 

Table  4.18  Real  Operation  Counts  for  Updating  the  Sample 
Covariance  Matrix  on  the  PEPE 


* 

± 

EN 

S-P  P-S 

Method 

1 

4NN 

s 

4NN^ 

NN^+Ng 

4NN^  0 

Method 

2 

4NN 

s 

4NN, 

s 

2NN^ 

4NN^  0 

Method 

3 

4Nj 

4Ns 

(2N+l)N^+(N+2)(N-l)/2 

4NNg+N^-N  N^-N 
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We  note,  by  examining  Table  4.18,  that  Method  2,  superior  in  a sequen- 
tial or  vector  pipeline  architecture,  is  no  longer  superior  to  Method  1,  be- 


1 

11 


cause  the  parallelism  used  makes  the  computation  of  an  entire  row  of  M as 
fast  as  the  computation  of  the  half  to  the  right  of  the  diagonal.  In  fact, 
to  compute  just  the  half  to  the  right  of  the  diagonal  requires  a new  en- 
able for  each  row,  making  Method  1 superior.  Method  3 can  be  seen  to  be 
superior  to  both  of  the  other  methods,  substituting  enables  and  data  move- 
ments for  floating-point  operations.  It  requires,  however,  too  many  PE's 
and  too  much  sequential  memory,  as  mentioned  before.  Hence,  Method  1 is 
the  best  implementation  for  the  PEPE. 

Solving  MW  = S'  on  the  PEPE 

As  mentioned  above,  we  chose  to  implement  versions  of  GE,  GJ,  LDL*, 
and  LL*  that  exploit  their  inherent  parallelism.  These  four  methods  use 
full  row  operations  (i.e.,  they  consist  of  a series  of  operations  that  mul- 
tiply complete  rows  of  the  matrix  by  constants  and  add  multiples  of  a row 
to  other  rows)  and  are  optimal  among  methods  which  use  full  row  operations, 
as  discussed  in  Section  3.2.1.  Full  row  operations  are  clearly  quite  com- 
patible with  PEPE's  architecture  with  0(N)  processors,  and  since  GE,  GJ, 

LDL*,  and  LL*  each  requires  O(N^)  (sequential)  floating-point  operations, 

3 2 

we  expect  them  to  require  0(N  )/0(N)  = 0(N  ) (parallel)  floating-point  op- 
erations on  the  PEPE,  and  indeed,  this  is  the  case.  Partitioning  algorithms, 
such  as  Strassen's  method  (see  Section  3. 2. 5. 2),  which  operate  on  smaller 
and  smaller  subproblems  and  require  much  data  movement,  are  clearly  ill- 
suited  for  implementation  on  the  PEPE. 
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Our  approach  for  this  analysis  is  as  follows:  perform  operation  counts 

(for  the  operations  listed  in  Table  4.17)  for  each  possible  part  of  an  im- 

plementation (different  decompositions  and  back  substitutions  listed  below), 
sum  the  operation  counts  for  different  combinations  of  parts  of  implementa- 
tions (which  form  correct  implementations),  and  finally,  compare  the  total 
operation  counts  of  the  different  complete  implementations.  These  operation 
counts  will  be  functions  of  N (the  number  of  weights),  K (the  number  of 
steering  vectors),  and  (the  sequential  memory  size,  4096  on  the  PEPE).  The 
parallel  memory  size  (2048  on  the  PEPE)  is  assumed  to  be  large  enough  so 
as  not  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  implementation  choice  (which  is  the 
case  on  the  PEPE). 

6J  is  considered  as  a complete  implementation  by  itself.  Decompositions 

include  GE,  LDL*,  and  LL*,  all  of  which  can  either  be  augmented  or  not  aug- 

mented. Augmented  decompositions  solve  LDT  = S when  M = LDL*  (LT  = S when 
M = LL*).  The  back  substitutions,  either  first  or  second  back  substitutions, 
are  used  after  LL*  or  LDL*-GE  decompositions,  and  use  one  of  the  four 
storage  schemes  of  Fig.  4.39d.  The  first  back  substitutions  solve  LDT  = 
when  M = LDL*  (LT  = S when  M = LL*),  and  the  second  back  substitutions 
solve  L*W  = T when  M = LDL*  (L*W  = T when  M = LL*).  In  combining  these 
parts  of  implementations  to  form  complete  ones,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
transpose  either  the  steering  vectors  (S)  or  the  matrix  (M)  in  order  to 
have  the  necessary  storage  scheme.  Since  the  numbers  of  EN  operations 
for  these  transpositions  are  complicated  functions  of  N,  K,  and  M^,  we 
will  adopt  the  following  notation:  EN^  (K,N,Mg)  will  be  the  number  of 
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enables  needed  to  transpose  a rectangular  block  of  complex  numbers  stored  in 
N columns  and  2-K  rows  (see  Fig.  4.39c)  with  a sequential  memory  size  of 

Ms- 

ENg(K,N,Mj)  is  given  by  Eq.  4.31  (with  c = N and  r = K)  since  K^N  (the 
number  of  independent  steering  vectors  is  necessarily  less  than  the  number 
of  weights) 

EN3(K,N,M5)  = N+K*rN/LM5/(2*K)Jl  . 

EN|^|(N,Mj)  will  be  the  number  of  enables  required  to  transpose  an  N x N 
triangular  matrix  with  a sequential  memory  of  size  M^.  The  implementation 
determining  ENn^(N,M^)  is  discussed  in  the  first  subsection  of  Section  4. 4. 2. 2. 

Forming  the  inverse  matrix  and  multiplying  it  by  the  steering  vector  may 
be  immediately  ruled  out  as  an  efficient  implementation  because  of  the  large 
amount  of  inter-element  data  transfer  required  to  perform  the  needed  dot- 
products  . 

Table  4.19a  contains  the  operation  counts  for  GJ;  Table  4.19b  contains 
the  operation  counts  for  unaugmented  GE,  LDL*,  and  LL*;  Table  419c,  for  aug- 
mented GE,  LDL*,  and  LL*;  Table  4.19d,  for  the  first  back  substitution;  and 
Table  4.19e,  for  the  second  back  substitution.  (The  corresponding  implementations 
are  located  in  Appendix  L.) 

Table  4.19a  Real  Operation  Counts  for  GJ  on  the  PEPE 
* + / EN  S-P  P-S 

4N^-2N  4N^-4N  N 2N  2N^-N  2N^-N 
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Table  4.19b  Real  Operation  Counts  for  Unaugmented  Decomposition 

on  the  PEPE 


* 

+ 

/ 

/■ 

Parallel 

Move 

EN 

S-P 

P-S 

GE 

2N^-2 

2N^-2N 

N 

0 

0 

2N-1 

N^-1 

LDL* 

(optimi zed) 

identical 

to  GE 

LDL* 

(un-optimized) 

2N^-2 

2N^-2N 

N 

0 

2N-2 

N^+N-1 

n2-1 

LL* 

(optimi zed) 

2n2+2N-2 

2N^-2N 

N+1 

1 

0 

3N+1 

N^+N-1 

N^+N 

LL* 

(un-optimi zed) 

2N^-2 

2N^-2N 

N 

N 

0 

N^+N-1 

n2-1 

n2 

Table  4.19c  Real  Operation  Counts  for  Augmented  Decomposition 

on  the  PEPE 


1 

* 

+ 

/ 

Paral lei 
Move 

EN 

S-P 

P-S 

GE 

2N^ 

2N^-2N 

N 

0 

0 

2N 

n2 

LDL* 

(optimized) 

identical 

to  GE 

LDL* 

(un-optimized) 

1 

2N^ 

2N^-2N 

N 

0 

2N-2 

N^+N 

n2 

LL.  1 

(optimized) 

1 

2N^+2N 

2N^-2N 

N+1 

1 

0 

3N+2 

N^+N 

N^+N 

LL* 

(un-optimized) 

2N^ 

2N^-2N 

N 

N 

0 

N^+N 

n2 

n2 
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Table  4.19cl  Real  Operation  Counts  for  the  First  Back 
Substitution  on  the  PEPE 


LDL*-GE  Qj]  4KN-2K  4KN-4K 
LDL*-GE'^  [LD  2N^  2N^-2N 


EN 

2N-1 

2N-2 


S-P P^ 

2KN-2K  2KN-2K 

N^-N 


LDL.-GE  ^ 

LDL*;^E  [h. 
LL*  ^ 


LL* 

LL* 

LL* 


lH] 

[km 


transpose  M,  then 

[II12N^  2N^-2N 

6KN-4K  4KN-4K 
2N^  2N^-2N 

transpose  M,  then 
2N^  2N^-2N 


use  LDL*-GE 

jjyi  implementation 

2N-2 

N^ 

N^-N 

2N-1 

2KN+N-2K 

2KN-2K 

2N-1 

n2- 

N^-N 

use  LL* 
use  LL  ^ 

Implementation 

9 9 

2N-1 

N‘--N 

Table  4.19e  Real  Operation  Counts  for  the  Second  Back 
Substitution  on  the  PEPE 


+ EN  S-P  P-S 


'HJ  [V 

LDL*-GEjjjj  transpose  M,  then  use  LDL*-GE  Implementation 


LDL*-GE^  nH  2N^-2N 

2N^-2N 

2N-2 

2 

N'^-N 

N^-N 

LDL*-GE  ^ 4KN-4K 

4KN-4K 

2N-2 

2KN-2K 

2KN-2K 

LDL*-GE[ti.  nH  2N^-2N 

2N^-2N 

2N-2 

N^-N 

N^-N 

LL* 

LL* 


fh. 

ini 

[b.  [m 


transpose  M,  then  use  LL* 


2N^ 

2N^-2N 

2N-1 

6KN-4K 

4KN-4K 

2N-1 

2N^ 

2N^-2N  . 

2N-1 

Implementation 

2 2 
N*"  N -N 

2KN-2K  2KN-2K 

N^  N^-N 
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We  may  draw  several  conclusions  by  examining  these  tables.  From 
Tables  4.19b  and  4.19c  we  see  that  LDL*  and  LL*  are  equal  or  inferior  to 
GE  in  all  operation  counts.  The  versions  of  LDL*  and  LL*  labelled  "un- 
optimized" were  written  as  straightforward  conversions  to  the  PEPE  of 
algorithms  used  in  previous  sections,  without  attempting  to  minimize  the 
number  of  EN's,  S-P's,  or  P-S's.  When  optimized,  they  assumed  the  form 
of  GE  (with  some  extra  code  to  multiply  by  the  square  roots  of  the  diag- 
onal elements  for  LL*).  From  Tables  4.19d  and  4.19e,  we  see  the  operation 
counts  for  the  LL*  versions  of  the  back  substitutions  are  equal  or  inferior 
in  all  operation  counts  to  the  LDL*-GE  versions  (recall  that  GE  and  LDL* 
both  provide  the  same  decomposition  of  M,  M=LDL*),  so  there  is  no 

advantage  to  LL*  there  either.  Hence,  LL*  and  LDL*  were  not  consid- 
ered any  further.  We  note  that  any  augmented  decomposition  (including  GJ) 

requires  N+K  PE's  for  its  most  efficient  implementation,  whereas  any  other 
implementation  requires  only  N. 

By  examining  Tables  4.19d  and  4.19e,  we  may  note  some  striking  analogs 
to  Tables  4.8e  and  4.8f,  which  contain  the  real  operation  counts  for  the 
first  and  second  back  substitutions  on  a vector  pipeline  processor.  The 
number  of  startups  (SU's)  for  addition  and  multiplication  in  Tables  4.8e 
and  4.8f  are  very  close  and  often  exactly  equal  to  the  number  of  additions 
and  multiplications  in  Tables  4.19d  and  4.19e.  The  storage  schemes  re- 
quiring the  SUM  operation  on  the  vector  pipeline  processors  correspond  to 
the  storage  schemes  requiring  transposing  the  matrix  on  the  PEPE.  These 
analogs  occur  because  having  a sequence  of  data  items  lined  up  in  core. 
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waiting  to  be  fed  into  a pipe,  is  analogous  to  having  those  data  items 
residing  in  the  same  location  of  adjacent  PE's,  waiting  to  be  operated 
on  in  parallel.  As  long  as  no  computation  with  different  elements  in 
the  same  sequence  on  a vector  pipeline  machine  is  required  (no  inter- 
element data  transfer  on  the  PEPE  is  required)  this  analogy  will  hold  and 
the  two  architectures  can  be  analyzed  together.  Unfortunately  for  de- 
compositions, such  computations  (or  inter-element  data  transfers  on  the 
PEPE)  are  required,  and  the  optimal  implementation  on  a vector  pipeline 
machine,  LDL*  or  LL*,  turns  out  to  be  different  from  the  optimal  one  on 
the  PEPE,  GE. 

We  are  still  left  with  a large  number  of  different  possible  imple- 
mentations, formed  by  combining  either  augmented  GE  with  an  LDL*-GE  second 
back  substitution  and  whatever  transposes  are  needed  to  make  storage  schemes 
compatible,  or  unaugmented  GE  with  an  LDL*-GE  first  back  substitution  and 
an  LDL*-GE  second  back  substitution  (with  any  required  intervening  trans- 
poses). It  would  be  possible  to  transpose  M before  performing  the  first 
back  substitution  in  the  unaugmented  case,  but  Table  4.19d  indicates  no 
advantage  in  the  operation  counts  of  the  first  back  substitution  could  be 
achieved  this  way.  All  these  possible  implementations  are  listed  in 
Tables  4.20a  (augmented)  and  4.20b  (unaugmented).  S-TRN  denotes  the 
process  of  transposing  the  matrix  of  steering  vectors  and  M-TRN,  the  pro- 
cess of  transposing  M.  When  an  implementation  is  labelled  as  identical 
to  another,  it  is  because  it  performs  a transpose  to  the  other  implementa- 
tion's storage  scheme,  which  the  other  implementation  lists  under  the 
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Table  4.20a  PossiMe  Implementations  (Augmented)  for  Solving 
MW  = S on  the  PEPE 


o 

z 

z: 
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Z UJ 

H- 

Ul 

Ul 

^0  3= 

«c 
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O I-I  o 
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UJ 

Ul 
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o 

z 

z 

(—  UJ 

z 

Q. 
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z 

z 

_l 

o 

qe: 

QC 

O OO  2 

o. 

o 

h- 

1— 

O OQ  O 

z: 

Ul 

1 

1 

Ul  13 

o 

t/) 

z 

CO  VO  CO 
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o 

LU 

OC 

Ul 

O 

Ul 

Z UJ 

o =c 

O I- 

oc 

Ul  ZD 
CD  U 


1 

GJ 

— 

— 

— 

YES 

2 

GE 

NO 

NO 

■^in] 

YES 

3 

GE 

YES 

NO 

O 

[l>i 

identical  to  #5 

NO 

4 

GE 

NO 

YES 

same  operation  count  as 
#2  but  requires  M-TRN 

NO 

5 

GE 

YES 

YES 

-ILD 

YES 

Table  4.20b  Possible  Implementations  (Unaugmented)  for  Solving 
MW  = S on  the  PEPE 
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h“ 
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z: 
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Ul 
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Ul 
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Ul 

CQ  ZD 


COMMENTS 


6 

[II] 

-ra 

NO 

NO  [ 

E 

identical  to  #7 

NO 

7 

8 

NO 

YES 

YES  ^ 
NO 

YES 

YES 

9 

YES 

YES[h^  DU 

same  operation  count 
as  #8  but  requires 

NO 

M-TRN 

10 

GE  'qira 

NO 

NO  [ID 

YES 

11 

GE 

NO 

’'Esivnii 

same  operation  count 

NO 

as  #10  but  requires 

12 

GE 

YES 

No-iin 

M-TRN 

identical  to  #13 

NO 

13 

GE  '^[[0 

YES 

YES 

-_[b. 

rm 

YES 
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column  "M-TRN  Needed?".  It  is  eliminated  from  further  consideration  but 
its  mate  is  not.  If  an  implementation  is  listed  as  having  the  same  oper- 


ation counts  as  a second  implementation,  except  for  requiring  M-TRN,  it 
is  because  both  storage  schemes  (M  transposed  or  not)  result  in  the  same 
operation  counts;  but  since  the  first  implementation  has  to  perform  the 
extra  operations  of  an  M-TRN,  it  is  clearly  inferior  to  the  second  imple- 
mentation and  eliminated  from  further  consideration. 

The  complete  operation  counts  for  the  remaining  implementations  are 
given  in  Tables  4.21a  and  4.21b.  These  counts  are  obtained  by  adding  up 
the  appropriate  values  from  Tables  4.19a  through  4.19e  and  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  transposing  matrices  in  the  subsection  "Introduction"  of  Section 
4. 4. 2. 2.  Note  that  the  number  of  enables  is  EN^(N,K,M^)  if  the  transpose 
is  going  from  componentwise  to  vectorwise  storage  and  EN^  (K,N,M^)  if  the 
transpose  is  going  from  vectorwise  to  componentwise  storage.  The  number 
of  enables  required  to  transpose  M is  ENn^(N-l,M^)  instead  of  ENn^(N,Mg), 
because  the  diagonal  elements  of  M (after  factoring)  are  all  known  a priori 
to  be  one  and  need  not  be  moved,  reducing  the  problem's  size  to  N-1  from  N. 

Among  the  augmented  implementations,  we  note  Implementation  2,  GE 
without  any  transposes,  is  equal  or  inferior  in  all  operation  counts  to 
Implementation  1,  GJ,  and  hence  may  be  eliminated  from  further  considera- 
tion. Among  the  unaugmented  implementations,  #13  may  be  eliminated  as 
inferior  to  #8. 

The  two  remaining  augmented  implementations'  operation  counts  for 

2 2 

* and  + are  dominated  by  the  terms  4N  and  2N  +4KN  for  #1  and  #5,  respective- 
ly. These  terms  are  equal  when  K = N/2,  #5  being  superior  when  K<N/2  and 
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Table  4.21a  Total  Real  Operation  Counts  for  Implementations 
for  Solving  MW  = S on  the  PEPE 


IMPLEMEN-  AUG.  OR 
TAT ION  NO.  UNAUG. 


1 

AUG. 

2 

AUG. 

5 

AUG. 

7 

UNAUG 

8 

UNAUG 

10 

UNAUG 

13 

UNAUG 

* 

+ 

/ 

4N^-2N 

4N^-4N 

N 

4N^-2N 

4N^-4N 

N 

2N^+4KN 

2N^+4KN 

N 

-4K 

-4K-2N 

2N^+8KN 

2N^+8KN 

N 

-6K-2 

-2N-8K 

4N^+4KN 

4N^+4KN 

N 

-2N-2K-2 

-4N-4K 

6N^-2N-2 

6N^-6N 

N 

4N^+4KN 

4N2+4KN 

N 

-4K-2 

-4N-4K 

EN  S-P 


2N 

2N^-N 

4N-2 

2N^-N 

4N-2+ 

2N^+4KN 

EN5(N,K,M5) 

-N-2K 

+EN„(N-1,M5) 

6N-4 

2N^+4KN 

+EN„(N-1 .Mg) 

-N-4K-1 

6N-4 

2N^+4KN 

+ENg(K,N,Mg) 

-N-2K-1 

6N-5 

3N^-N-1 

6N-5 

3N^+4KN 

+EN5(N,K,M-) 

-N-2K-1 

+EN„(N-1,M  ) 

Table  4.21b  Total  Real  Operation  Counts  for  Implementations 
for  Solving  MW  = S on  the  PEPE  When  K*1 


IMPLEMEN- 
TATION NO. 

AUG.  OR 
UNAUG. 

* 

+ 

/ 

EN 

S-P 

1 

AUG. 

4N^-2N 

4N^-4N 

N 

2N 

2N^-N 

5 

AUG. 

2N^+4N-4 

2N^+2N-4 

N 

5N-3 

+ EN„(N-l.Mg) 

2N^+3N-2 

7 

UNAUG. 

2N^+8N-8 

2N^+6N-8 

N 

6N-4 

+EN„(N-l.Mg) 

2N^+3N-5 

8 

UNAUG. 

4N^+2N-4 

4N^-4 

N 

7N-3 

2N^+3N-3 

10 

UNAUG. 

6N^-2N-2 

6N^-6N 

N 

6N-5 

3N^-N-1 
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P-S 


2N^-N 

2N^-N 

2N^+4KN 

-N-2K 

2N^+4KN 

-N-4K 

2N^+4KN 

-N-2K 

3N^-2N 

3N^+4KN 

-2N-2K 


P-S 


2N^-N 

2N^+3N-2 

2N^+3N-4 

2N^+3N-2 

3N^-2N 


#1  being  superior  when  K > N/2.  The  actual  crossover  point  is  a complicated 
function  of  N.K.M^,  and  the  different  operation  timings  (t(*),  t(±),  t(EN), 
etc.)  and  is  hence  highly  machine-dependent. 

Among  the  unaugmented  implementations,  the  * and  + operation  counts 
are  dominated  by  2N^+8KN,  4N^+^KN,  and  6N^  for  #7,  #8,  and  #10,  respectively. 
Implementation  7's  dominating  term  is  superior  to  both  otners  when  K<N/2, 
all  three  are  equal  when  K = N/2,  and  #10  is  superior  to  both  others  when 
K>N/2.  Implementation  #8  may  still  be  superior  for  a few  values  of  K in  the 
vicinity  of  N/2,  depending  again,  in  a complicated  way,  on  N,  K,  M^,  and  the 
different  operation  timings. 

We  note  that  the  augmented  implementations  are  superior  to  their  un- 
augmented counterparts.  When  K'SN/2,  #5  is  superior  to  #7  and  #8;  and 
when  K^N/2,  #1  is  superior  to  #8  and  #10.  This  situation  is  to  be  expected, 
since  augmentation  allows  the  first  back  substitution  to  be  performed  in 
parallel  with  the  decomposition,  costing  no  extra  time  except  to  divide 
the  last  row  through  by  the  last  diagonal  element,  which  costs  1 EN,  2 *'s, 
and  1 S-P. 

In  the  case  K = 1 , we  may  be  more  specific.  Under  the  weak  assumption 
that  M >2N  (satisfied  by  the  PEPE),  we  have  EN  (K,N,M  ) = EN  (N,K,M J = N+1 . 

o ^ ^ o s 

The  operation  counts  for  the  remaining  implementations  are  given  in  Table  4.21b, 

where  it  is  easy  to  pick  #5  and  #7  as  the  superior  implementations,  the  aug- 
mented one  (#5)  being  somewhat  better  than  the  unaugmented  one  (#7).  If 

i2N,  EN|^  will  be  bounded  by  N*(N+l)/2,  which  is  more  than  made  up  for 

2 2 

by  the  savings  of  approximately  2N  -6N  *'s  and  2N  -6N  +'s  over  Implementations 
1 and  8. 
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Any  more  analysis  will  heavily  depend  on  N,  K,  and  the  machine-dependent 
values  of  and  the  operation  timings.  By  using  Table  4.21a  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  transposing  matrices  in  Section  4. 4. 2. 2,  the  optimal  implementa- 
tion can  be  chosen  for  any  specific  machine. 


4.4.3  ILLIAC  IV 


The  ILLIAC  IV  consists  of  64  parallel  processors  connected  in  an 
8x8  grid,  with  each  processor  able  to  coiiiHunicate  with  its  four  neighbors, 
as  illustrated  below. 


r i V 


4 5 — 6 — 7 - ■ 

P V 
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— I ^0  I — 


TB- 


1B~ 
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50 


— ) "60  }— 


Each  processor  has  2048  words  of  64  bits  each  and  can  perform  integer 
and  floating-point  operations. 

For  a more  detailed  report  of  the  ILLIAC  IV,  see  ILLIAC  IV:  Systems 
Characteristics  and  Progranriing  Manual  [1972]. 

Because  the  ILLIAC  IV  has  the  capability  to  transfer  data  from  one 
parallel  element  to  all  other  elements,  as  on  the  PEPE,  all  of  the 
analysis  performed  for  the  PEPE  is  applicable.  The  ILLIAC  IV  also  has 
the  ability  of  moving  data  between  processors,  which  the  PEPE  does  not 
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have.  We  will  examine  the  use  of  this  interconnect  structure  later  in 


this  section. 

The  literature  contains  quite  a few  papers  on  matrix  methods  on 

ILLIAC  IV.  The  most  germane  are  Pace  [1972];  Edgar  [1968];  Carr  [1967]; 

Bernhard  [1969];  Han  [1967];  and  Knowles,  et  [1967].  By  studying 

these  papers  and  using  the  analysis  performed  for  the  PEPE,  the  storage 

scheme  for  M was  concluded  to  be  one  column  of  M per  processor,  since 

we  are  assuming  only  0(N)  processors  are  available. 

Because  the  ILLIAC  IV  has  64  processors,  most  matrix  work  of  the 

type  we  are  interested  in  has  dealt  with  problems  only  up  to  size  N<64. 

We  will  examine  the  architecture  as  if  any  number  of  processors,  e.g., 

256,  can  be  constructed.  Note  that  the  number  of  processors  must  be  a 

perfect  square  because  of  the  square  lattice  interconnect  structure. 

This  structure  implies  that,  for  the  unaugmented  forms,  N should  be 

a perfect  square.  For  augmented  forms,  N+K  should  be  a perfect  square. 

2 

Assuming  unaugmented  GE  with  N = 200,  then  15  = 225  processors  would 
be  required. 

The  ILLIAC  IV  interconnect  structure  is  not  required  for  the 
decomposition,  as  the  implementation  chosen  for  PEPE  is  optimal.  For 
back  substitutions,  however,  the  interconnect  structure  may  be  useful. 
During  some  back  substitution  techniques,  values  must  be  summed  across 
processors.  With  interprocessor  communication,  a sum  of  n items  may 
be  performed  with  riog2nl  adds,  as  shown  in  the  following  illustration: 
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PI 

P2 

P3  P4 

P5 

P6 

No,  of  adds 

A 

B 

C D 

E 

F 

1 

1 

1 1 

1 

1 

A+B 

C+D 

E+F 

1 

1 

1 

A+B+C+D 

1 

1 

A+B+C+D+E+F 

1 

TOTAL  3 

riog26l  = 3 

These  sums  on  the  PEPE  require  N(N-l)/2  complex  adds;  on  the  ILLIAC  IV, 
they  require  only  log2(N-l)!  = 0(N  log2N)  complex  adds. 


One  question  which  now  arises  is.  If,  by  adding  linear  interprocessor 
communication  to  the  PEPE,  would  the  PEPE  be  comparable  with  the  ILLIAC  IV, 
specifically,  with  its  two-dimensional  interconnect  structure?  The 
two-dimensional  structure  uses  the  same  number  of  adds  but  less  data 
movement,  as  illustrated  in  Fig,  4.42  with  an  example  of  adding  13  items 
together. 

The  actual  tradeoff  of  a PEPE  architecture  versus  an  ILLIAC  IV 
architecture  is  difficult  to  ascertain.  The  ILLIAC  IV's  interconnect 
structure  is  of  only  potential  benefit  during  back  substitution,  which 
is  a small  operation  compared  with  forming  the  covariance  matrix  and 
decompositions.  Also,  back  substitution  techniques  exist  which  do  not 
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Figure  4.42  Parallel  Adds  of  13  Elements 
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require  summing  across  processors.  These  techniques,  which  involve 
transposing,  are  developed  in  the  PEPE  section  (Section  4.4.2). 

The  ILLIAC  IV  has  been  plagued  with  hardware  problems  since  it  was 
first  brought  up.  These  problems  are  not  due  to  the  architecture,  but 
to  the  new  devices  and  hardware  invented  for  the  machine  [Falk,  1976]. 
There  have  been  designs  to  make  the  ILLIAC  IV  fault-tolerant  by  switching 
on  parallel  elements  when  one  fails.  These  designs  have  not  yet  been 
implemented.  One  problem  with  the  ILLIAC s architecture  is  that  the 
interconnect  structure  is  optimized  for  a certain  size  matrix,  e.g., 

64  X 64.  If  a receiver,  antenna  element,  or  a set  of  analog-digital 
converters  breaks  so  that  the  matrix  decreases  in  size,  the  interconnect 
structure  is  no  longer  optimum  [Bernhard,  1969].  The  PEPE  does  not 
suffer  from  this  loss  of  flexibility. 

We  feel  that,  while  a machine  with  architecture  similar  to  the  ILLIAC 
IV  can  be  used  to  solve  for  a set  of  weights,  the  PEPE  architecture  and 
algorithm  implementation  is  superior  because  of  hardware  reliability  and 
ease-of- programming  considerations. 


t 


4.4,4  STARAN 

4.4.4. 1 Introduction— Architecture  of  the  STARAN 


In  a very  general  sense,  the  STARAN  computer  can  be  classified  as  a 
Content  Addressable  Parallel  Processor  (CAPP)  [Foster,  1976],  although  the 
term  does  not  entirely  describe  this  unique  machine.  Within  this  chapter 
we  will  concern  ourselves  only  with  those  portions  of  the  STARAN  that  we 
found  important  and  will  criticize  those  portions  with  respect  to  performing 
the  needed  computations.  The  reader  can  obtain  further  details  of  the  STARAN 
by  referring  to  the  STARAN  Reference  Manual  [Goodyear,  1977]. 

For  our  own  purposes,  we  viewed  the  STARAN  as  a Parallel  Processor  that 
possesses  a Global  Register  (i.e.,  a register  that  could  be  transmitted  to 
all  processors)  and  a fair  amount  of  interprocessor  communication.  For  our 
particular  problem  of  solving  for  the  weights  MW  = S’,  six  items  became  apparent 
as  important  considerations:  (1)  No  uses  could  be  found  for  the  associa- 
tivity in  the  STARAN  computer;  (2)  communication  between  processors  is  of 
questionable  value,  whereas  a global  register  seemed  almost  a necessity;  (3)  j 

the  algorithm  to  be  implemented  is  incredibly  sensitive  to  the  computer's 
architecture  and  to  the  dimension  of  the  problem;  (4)  two  machines  are  better 
than  one;  (5)  the  STARAN,  due  to  its  bit-serial  nature,  is  slow  in  performing 
arithmetic  computations  even  with  the  added  benefit  of  its  inherent  parallelism; 
and  (6)  the  STARAN  computer  is  a very  complex  machine  with  no  high-level 
language  to  ease  development.  Further  examination  of  the  STARAN  architecture 
is  necessary  before  commenting  on  these  items. 

I 

The  STARAN  basic  modular  element  is  the  Associative  Processor  Memory 
(AP),  of  which  there  can  be  a maximum  of  32.  All  arrays  are  controlled  by  the 
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Associative  Processor  Control  (AP  control),  which  is  serial  in  nature, 
obtaining  its  instructions  and  data  from  the  Associative  Processor  Memory 
(AP  memory).  Each  AP  contains  256  Processor  Elements  (PE),  which  con- 
currently execute  a single  instruction  stream.  Each  AP  contains  memory  that 
is  configured  as  256  words,  where  a word  is  256  bits  wide  for  the  current 
STARAN  or  is  9216  bits  wide  for  the  future  STARAN-E.  The  width  for  memory 
access  is  256  bits.  The  Common  Register,  C,  is  only  32  bits  and  has  the. 
capability  of  broadcasting  information  to  all  PE's  (Global).  Data  transfer 
to  and  from  an  AP  may  occur  either  via  the  Common  Register,  or  via  the  Parallel 
Input/Output  Port  (PI0)‘,  which  is  a 256-bit-wide  I/O  port;  and  in  the  case 
of  the  STARAN-E,  via  the  crossbar  network  which  looks  like  a 32-bit-wide  block 
transfer  path.  An  incredible  amount  of  flexibilities  in  data  access  and  con- 
figuration have  been  designed  in  the  STARAN.  In  most  of  our  analysis  we 
treated  the  arrays  in  word  mode,  with  each  word  subdivided  into  multiple 
32-bit  floating-point  fields. 

The  following  sections  will  reflect,  with  respect  to  the  described 
architecture,  the  inherent  problems  and  benefits  one  comes  up  with  when 
solving  for  the  weights  in  MW  = S^  on  the  STARAN  computer.  The  problem  has 
been  studied  for  a dimension  up  to  200  on  the  STARAN-B,  -E,  and  a theoretical 
STARAN-type  machine  that  utilizes  the  needed  architectural  characteristics 
in  an  expanded  form. 


One  of  our  findings  was  that  the  associative  aspects  of  the  STARAN 
were  not  useful.  Parallel  computation  of  numerical  values  is  very 
important  in  this  problem.  Associativity  can  be  used  in  solving  matrix 
equations  by  searching  for  the  maximum  diagonal  element  to  perform 
pivoting.  However,  since  the  matrix  M is  positive  definite,  pivoting 
is  not  required. 

There  have  been  a few  papers  published  discussing  associativity  and 
radar  processing  [Schaffer,  1976;  Githens,  1970].  j^e  use  of  associativity 
in  these  reports  does  not  aid  in  the  calculation  of  the  weights.  Other 
papers  that  deal  with  solving  systems  of  equations  using  an  associative 
processor  (STARAN),  Katz  [1970],  Gilmore  [1975],  Berra  [1975],  and 
Berra  [1976], also  do  not  utilize  the  associativity;  they  do  heavily  use  the 
parallel  capabilities  of  the  STARAN. 


4. 4. 4. 2 The  Problem 


Our  problem  is  to  find  the  weights  in  the  equation  MW  = S.  This 
problem  can  be  vewed  in  two  separate  steps,  one  being  the  formation  of 
the  covariance  matrix  and  the  other  being  the  process  of  solving  for  the 
weights.  Both  of  these  steps  are  unique  and  will  be  treated  separately. 

Covariance  Computation  Method  on  a STARAN-Type  Memory 

To  introduce  the  basic  procedure  for  the  covariance  matrix  computation, 
a generalized  approach  for  a dimension  of  N will  be  examined  and  imple- 
mented on  a STARAN-type  memory  where  memory  dimension  is  variable.  Further 
analysis  will  follow  with  respect  to  the  STARAN-B,  and  -E  architectures. 

Figure  4.43  represents  an  array  memory  map  for  processing  of  the 
covariance  matrix.  It  is  assumed  that  each  field  is  64  bits  wide  to  hold 
the  real  and  imaginary  parts  in  a 32 -bit  floating-point  representation; 

X. 's  represent  the  current  input  voltage  vector  and  m.  .'s  represent 

I 1 I J 

the  covariance  matrix.  The  basic  procedure  is  to  input  all  64*n  bits 
of  X into  field  1 via  a device  like  the  PIO.  Then  replication  via 
the  Global  Common  Register  of  each  X^  into  column  occurs.  The 
complex  conjugate  of  the  X vector  (F-j  = F^)  is  then  taken.  The  next 
step  is  to  form  the  products,  as  follows:  For  the  first  element.  Field  1 is 
multiplied  by  Field  2 and  the  results  are  placed  into  the  spare  field  (F  ), 
(Fgp  = fi-F2i)*  value  is  then  averaged  into  the  current  average 

^^2i+l  “ ^2i+l  ^ %p’  ^2i+l'^^^’  procedure  is  repeated  for  every 

column  containing  the  replicated  X^'s  and  is  noted  in  Figure  4.44. 

In  this  general  configuration,  the  memory  configuration  characteristics 
of  the  STARAN  become  apparent.  The  memory  word-length  dimension  must  be  (64) 
(2n  + 2),  and  the  number  of  words  needed  is  N.  This  structure  will  be 
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CLEAR  MEMORY 
FOR  j=l  to  2n 

INPUT  THE  X VECTOR  THROUGH  A PORT  TO  F 
FOR  i=l  to  n 

F2i=C 

E'v./  FOR 

* 

FOR  i=l  to  n 

V 'r'2i 


■^21+1 
END  FOR 

END  FOR 

FOR  i=l  to  n 


''21+1  " *"21+1/0 


*"21+1  * *"sp 


END  FOR 


Figure  Procedure  for  Covariance  Computation 

(Mode  N Covariance  Structure) 
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labeled  "N  mode  covariance  structure,"  relating  the  dimension  of  columns  used. 
This  basic  scheme  causes  problems  immediately  for  any  real  STARAN  machine. 
Assume  N = 200;  then  the  word  length  must  be  25,728  bits.  We  have  only 
9216  bits.  Without  change  in  the  data  structure,  the  maximum  dimension  that 
can  be  handled  is  71,  which  could  be  accommodated  by  a single  array.  It  is 
also  noted  that  replication  of  each  element  of  X into  a full  column  (func- 
tionally equivalent  to  the  outer  product)  is  done  efficiently  by  using  the 
Common  Register. 

This  structure  (Fig.  4-43  ) can  be  improved  by  implementing  more  of  the 
computation  in  parallel.  By  cutting  the  word  length  in  half  and  doubling 
the  number  of  words  to  be  usecl  the  product  and  averaging  computation  can 
be  done  for  two  columns'  worth  in  the  time  it  takes  for  1.  This  structure 
and  notated  procedure  are  found  in  Figures  4.45  and  4.46,  respectively. 

We  will  call  the  structure  an  N/2  - fiode  Covariance  Structure.  Basically,  by 
decreasing  the  number  of  columns  used  (decreasing  the  mode  number)  more 
parallelism  occurs,  thus  reducing  the  time  for  calculations.  Even  further 

parallelism  can  occur  by  increasing  the  number  of  words  to  be  used  in 
a similar  fashion,  as  stated  aoove,  until  a data  structure  sucn  as  the 

one  in  Figure  4.47  is  evolved.  This  is  the  limit  case  for  speed  reduction 
where  the  mode  is  1.  This  last  case  capitalizes  on  the  unlimited  quantities 
of  words  to  be  used  in  order  to  reduce  the  computation  count  down  to  1^  product 
and  1_  average. 

There  is  one  physical  restriction:  to  inhibit  this  trend  in  massive 
parallelism.  There  exist  only  32  x 256  available  words  on  a maximum-sized 
STARAN.  Using  the  procedure  depicted  in  Figure  4.48  (Mode  4)  and  assuming 
a dimension  of  200,  40,000  words  would  be  needed;  i.e.,  the  maximum  dimension 
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Figure  4.45  Covariance  Computation  Data  Structure  for  ST ARAN 
Type  Memory 

(Mode  N/2  Covariance  Structure) 
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CLEAR  MEMORY 
FOR  1*1  to  2n 

ENABLE  WORDS  1 thru  n 
INPUT  X VECTOR  TO 
ENABLE  WORDS  n*l  thru  2n 
INPUT  X VECTOR  TO  F^ 

FOR  1=1  to  n/2 


ENABLE  (W^-W^) 

F2^=c 
c ^ 1^2  -j » ^ 1 
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END  FOR 

END  FOR 


Fi^F^i 
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FOR  1*1  to  n/2 

'^2141  “ ^2i  + l/n 
END  FOR 


II 


Figure  4.46  Procedu^'e  for  Covariance  Computation 
(Mode  N/2  Covariance  Structure) 
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FOR  j=l  to  2n 

INPUT  X VECTOR  INTO  LOCATIONS 

(Wi  - W^.  F^) 

■ *^20 ’ 

^*^20+1  ■ *^30 ‘ 


^'^(n-l)(n)+l  ■ '^nn’''l^ 
FOR  i=0  to  n-1 

c = W.^^,  F^ 

ENABLE  - W,  - 


END  FOR 


%p  = '^r'2 

^3  = ^ ^3 

END  FOR 
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Figure  4.48  Procedure  for  Covariance  Computation 
(Mode  £ Covariance  Structure) 
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that  could  "fit"  within  this  structure  is  ''ti  x Zb6  = 90.  Working  backwards. 


on  a 32-array  STARAN-B  or  -E,  a 200-element  covariance  processor  can  be 
computed  fastest  by  implementing  it  on  a Mode  3 structure  (Fig.  4.49).  By 
using  a STARAN-E  (word  length  = 9216  bits)  with  only  four  arrays,  the  problem 
can  be  structured  in  Mode  50  (Fig.  4.50).  This  is  about  4 times  faster  than 
the  worst  case.  Mode  200,  and  it  is  about  16  times  slower  than  the  Mode  3 
structure. 

Each  of  the  procedures  notated  in  Figs.  4.48,  4.46,  4.44  generally  pro- 
ceeds in  three  steps.  Step  1 can  be  characterized  as  input  of  the  X vector; 
step  2,  its  outer-product  data  movement;  and  then  step  3,  its  final  calcu- 
lation. For  all  modes,  the  outer-product  operation  time  is  constant.  Al- 
ready noted  is  the  fact  that  the  final  calculation  time  can  be  reduced  by 
decreasing  the  mode.  The  last  thing  to  consider  is  whether  input  of  the  X 
vector  to  67  segments  (Mode  3)  is  substantially  greater  than  just  4 inputs 
of  the  X vector  as  is  the  case  for  Mode  3.  Using  crossbar- type  apparatus, 
the  input-rate  ratio  (Mode  3 time  : Mode  50  time)  is  about  17:1,  where  Mode  3 
time  is  1340  microseconds  (ysec).  This  timing  figure  with  respect  to  the 
faster  STARAN-E  times  [Gilmore,  1975],  where  a complex  multiple  will  be 
4-188  + 2-118  = 988  usec,  makes  this  data  transfer  insignificant  compared  to 
computation  time,  so  that  computation  time  must  always  be  minimized. 

The  timing  figures  in  Figure  4.51  are  not  accurate  but  do  give  relative 
timing  ratios  for  the  two  modes  calculated.  Roughly,  Mode  3 is  12  times 
faster  than  Mode  50.  Since  the  STARAN  calculation  times  are  slow,  reduction 
of  all  arithmetic  operations  is  of  prime  importance  for  speed  increase. 
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Figure  4.50  Covariance  Computation  Data  Structure  for 
STARAN 

(Mode  50  Covariance  Structure) 
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DATA  TRANSFER  = T 


DT 

OUTER  PRODUCT  = T^p 
CAL  = Tj. 


Mode  3 


DT 


'OP 


'DIV 


200(67)(2)(.05)  us* 

200(1)  us 
3T^  . 3T. 

4(188)  +2(118)  us  = 988  us** 

2(118)  us  = 236  us 

333*2  (division  by  a real  number) 


Mode  50 

200(4) (2)(. 05)  us 
200(1)  us 
50T^  + 50T. 


3 Tpjy  = 1998  us 


50  Tpjy  = 23300  us 


COV  CAL  TIME  = 2(200)  [ + T^p  + T^,]  + Tp 


Mode  3 = 2(200)  [1340  us  + 200  us  + 3675  us]  = 400[5215]  + 1998  = 2.09  sec 
Mode  50  = 2(200)  [80  us  + 200  us  + 61250  us]  = 400[61530]  + 23,300  = 24.64  sec 

* Dimension  = 200 

**  Each  value  is  complex  32-bit  floating-point;  assume  STARAN-E  timing  figures. 

us  = usee 


Figure  4.51  Timing  Figures  for  Covariance 
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The  covariance  calculation  method  described  provides  some  insight  into 
the  architecture  needed  to  solve  such  a problem.  This  problem  is  dimension- 
and  architecturally  sensitive;  that  is,  given  one  implementation,  an  upward 
change  in  dimension  could  mean  the  adoption  of  a new  algorithm.  Archi- 
tecturally it  is  sensitive  in  the  sense  that  if  the  number  of  arrays  (modes) 
to  be  utilized  is  low,  then  the  lowest  mode  must  be  found  that  will  fit. 
Basic  features  of  the  STARAN  that  are  capitalized  best  are  the  global  broad- 
casting capabilities  of  the  Common  Register  and,  of  course,  the  parallelism 
afforded  by  having  256  processors  per  array. 
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Solution  of  MW  »=  ? 

In  this  section  we  will  describe  an  implementation  of  the  GO  algorithm 
only.  Our  reasoning  is  based  on  timing  analysis  of  the  STARAN 
and  comparisons  of  the  similarities  and  differences  of  the  PEPE  and 
STARAN. 

Currently  there  is  no  hardware  floating-point  unit  for  the  STARAN-B 

and  none  announced  for  the  STARAN-E  system.  Berra  [1976]  has  shown 

that,  for  N=200,  a STARAN-B  will  invert  the  matrix  in  over  1 minute. 

The  STARAN-E  performs  a multiply  in  150  ysec.  The  CDC  STAR-IOOC 

N 

performs  N multiplies  in  (30  + f^l)  13.5  usee.  With  the  following  equation, 
we  will  compute  how  many  parallel  multiplies  the  STARAN  would  need  to  compute 
to  outperform  a STAR-IOOC: 


1"^]  > 11081.111 
N > 22162. 

The  STARAN-E  would  need  22162  parallel  processors  before  it  would 
outperform  a STAR-IOOC.  Given  these  arguments,  we  feel  that  the  STARAN 
is  not  a good  machine  to  solve  MW  = ^. 

The  basic  architecture  for  the  STARAN  may  be  good,  except  for  slow 
floating-point  math.  The  main  features  of  the  hardware  are  its  associativity 
and  interconnect  structure.  As  we  have  stated  earlier,  the  associative  aspects 
of  the  STARAN  are  not  applicable  to  the  problem  addressed  in  this  report.  The 
memory  interconnect  structure  is  also  not  required  by  the  problem.  As  shown 
in  the  discussion  on  the  ILLIAC  IV,  the  interconnect  structure  may  be  of  use 
for  certain  back  substitution  techniques. 
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As  shown  in  Appendix  L,  the  interconnect  structure  is  not  required  for 
GJ. 

By  removing  the  associative  and  interconnect  features  of  the  STARAN, 
we  obtain  a machine  very  similar  to  the  PEPE.  The  major  difference  is 
the  size  of  processor  memory.  Since  we  know  that  GJ  is  optimal  for  0(N) 
processors  on  a PEPE,  we  will  describe  its  implementation  on  a STARAN 

with  an  unlimited-memory-sized  processor  and  with  only  9K  bits  of  processor 
memory,  as  in  the  STARAN-E.  Basically,  the  technique  is  the  same  as  that 
used  for  the  PEPE,  where  the  needed  steering  vector  combinations  are  ad- 
joined to  the  M matrix  and  diagonalization  occurs  on  M with  the  operations 
affecting  the  S vectors.  A data  structure  was  developed  to  maximize  the 
parallel  nature  of  the  STARAN,  and  algorithms  were  developed  to  handle  the 
particular  memory  dimensions.  The  main  finding  was  that  algorithms  are  sensi- 
tive to  dimension  and  architecture,  if  the  entire  [M][S]^  is  configured  in 
the  arrays.  The  storage  schemes  and  programs  for  GJ  are  shown  in  Figs.  4.52, 
4.53,  and  4.54. 
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Figure  4.54  Program  for  GJ  with  K Steering  Vectors  Transposed  in 
the  Array  with  9K  Bit  Word  Size  Where  N < 270 


4.5  HYPOTHETICAL  SYSTEM 

One  conclusion  of  our  analysis  is  that  a computer  optimized  to  solve 
MW  = S will  not  necessarily  be  good  to  form  M.  We  would  propose  a two- 
computer  system--one  computer  forming  M and  the  other  computer  solving  for 
W.  It  is  possible,  as  shown  in  Appendix  I,  for  a computer  to  form  M entirely 
with  integer  math;  the  formation  can  be  made  inexpensively  and  fast.  The 
computer  to  solve  MW  = 5^,  however,  does  require  floating-point  math. 

One  thing  that  slowed  down  all  of  the  implementations  described  is  com- 
plex operations.  If  the  computer  were  constructed  with  complex  multiply  in- 
structions, many  steps  could  be  saved  because  the  operation  could  proceed  in 
parallel  in  two  steps  instead  of  in  the  usual  six. 

4.5.1  Calculation  of  M 

We  want  to  ensure  that  the  estimate  of  M used  reflects  the  state  of  the 
environment  at  the  time  we  solve  for  the  weights.  By  having  a separate 
machine  for  this  function,  no  samples  need  be  lost  during  the  time  used  to 
solve  for  the  weights. 

As  shown  in  the  mathematical  technique  section  (Section  3.0),  foniim  M 

3 

from  2N  samples  requires  N multiplies,  and  Cholesky's  dominant  term  is  N /6. 

In  sequential  and  vector  processing,  most  of  the  time  will  be  occupied  with 

calculating  M.  By  allowing  overlap,  we  can  calculate  new  weights  without 

waiting  for  a new  M to  be  calculated.  On  parallel  machines,  the  difference 

in  computational  complexity  between  forming  M and  solving  MW  = S decreases 

2 2 

since  both  algorithms  are  0(N  ) for  N processors  and  0(N)  for  N processors. 
With  overlap,  we  will  decrease  the  time  between  each  weight  calculation  by 
a factor  of  2. 

What  is  the  optimal  architecture  for  the  machine  to  calculate  M?  That 
is  a difficult  question,  depending  upon  definition  of  "optimal,"  no.  of 
degrees  of  freedom,  speed,  cost,  etc. 
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In  terms  of  speed,  the  optimal  architecture  to  compute  M will  have  N 
(or  N(N+l)/2,  since  the  matrix  Is  Hermitlan)  processors;  that  Is,  one  proces- 
sor for  each  element  of  M.  Each  processor  will  be  capable  of  complex  multiply 
and  add  operations  with  these  operations  pipelined  to  operate  at  the  ADC  rate 
on  the  radar  receivers.  Such  a system  Is  depicted  In  Appendix  K.  While  this 
system  Is  feasible  today  due  to  the  simplicity  of  the  processors  and  known 
fault-tolerant  techniques  to  replace  falling  processors,  the  cost  and  power 
consumption  for  N = 200  and  a sampling  rate  of  30  MHz  will  make  it  Impractical. 

In  contrast  to  this  fully  parallel  approach,  we  can  use  a dedicated  machine 
such  as  a CDC  STAR-100.  There  are  problems  with  this  approach,  however.  One 
problem  Is  reliability.  It  would  require  at  least  two  STARs  to  ensure  a re- 
liable system.  At  a price  tag  of  $8  million  per  STAR,  a considerable  sum  of 
money  would  be  Involved.  The  STAR  takes  30  msec  for  each  new  value  frxmi  the 
radar  for  N = 200.  For  400  samples,  8 seconds  would  be  required' just  to  form  M. 

We  will  now  propose  a method  between  the  two  extremes  discussed  above.  We 
propose  a parallel  processor  approach  with  p processors  (where  p - N)  which 
divide  the  work  between  them.  From  economic  and  reliability  viewpoints,  this 
approach  is  better  than  either  of  the  preceding.  A parallel  processor  re- 
quires spare  processors  in  case  of  failure  and  not  an  entire  new  machine,  so 
we  will  retain  good  reliability  at  low  cost.  Fast  processors  today  are 
becoming  inexpensive.  The  Floating  Point  Systems  AP1208  costs  $30,000  and 
performs  complex  multiply  and  add  in  .667  msec.  Ten  of  these  machines  working 
in  parallel  would  cost  about  $300,000  and  compute  M at  roughly  the  same  rate 
as  the  $8-million  STAR. 

The  AP120B,  however,  is  much  more  complicated  than  needed  for  this  task. 

We  would  recommend  designing  a particular  parallel  processor  for  this  task. 
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An  important  consideration  is  the  amount  of  memory  per  processor^  as  the 
STARAN  showed  how  insufficient  memory  per  processor  raises  the  complexity  of 
the  system.  Also,  we  would  design  the  system  so  that  any  number  of  processors 
up  to  some  limit  can  be  used  so  that,  for  different  radar  installations  with 
different  numbers  of  weights,  no  redesign  would  be  necessary.  This  flexi- 
bility also  makes  it  easier  to  store  spare  parts  and  train  maintenance  per- 
sonnel. These  processors  are  becoming  simple  to  design,  construct,  and 
maintain  due  to  the  advances  in  microprocessors  and  LSI  chips  such  as  the 
TEC1003J  [TRW,  1977],  which  is  a combination  multiplier/accumulator, 

4.5.2  Solving  MW  = S 

In  order  to  solve  MW  = J in  15  milliseconds  (msec)  requires  a 600-megaflops 
machine.  This  goal  is  unrealistic  on  a sequential  machine  in  the  near  future. 
One  reason  for  the  high  calculation  rate  is  that  a new  steering  vector  is  used 
during  sweep  mode  every  15  msec,  thereby  requiring  the  calculation  of  new 
weights  every  15  msec.  As  pointed  out  in  the  PEPE  section,  with  0(N)  parallel 
processors,  the  time  to  solve  the  weights  for  one  steering  vector  is  the 
same  as  the  time  to  solve  the  weights  for  K steering  vectors.  By  using  this 
fact,  we  are  no  longer  limited  by  the  15-msec  time  but  instead  by  the  estimate 
of  how  long  M reflects  the  environment.  For  example,  assume 


N » 200, 

Tj  (time  per  steering  vector)  = 15  msec, 

Tj^  (time  M is  good  estimate  of  environment)  = 1 sec,  and 

Ty  * time  to  solve  for  weights  and  K = number  of  weights  to  solve. 


Then  by  solving 


KT, 
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for  and  K,  we  will  determine  the  speed  needed  for  the  solution  of 
MW  = ^ and  the  number  of  steering  vectors  to  solve  for.  This  implies  that  a 
parallel  processor  which  is  slower  than  a sequential  or  vector  processor  may 
alternately  be  able  to  solve  the  total  problem  faster. 

Because  of  the  above  considerations,  we  feel  that  a parallel  approach  is 
the  most  desirable  and  the  most  likely  to  be  able  to  perform  the  task. 

The  next  questions  concern  the  number  of  processors  and  interconnect 
structure.  As  mentioned  in  Section  3.2.7,  a technique  with  10^^  processors 

exists  for  N = 200;  we  believe  this  technique  is  ludicrous. 

2 

The  techniques  described  in  Appendix  Kwith  0(N  ) processors  seem 

2 

reasonable  and  fast  for  small  N.  For  N = 200,  N = 40,000,  which  is  large 
for  current  technology.  During  the  last  few  years,  due  to  the  microprocessor, 
machines  have  been  proposed  with  hundreds  and  even  1,000  processors  (see 
bibliography).  The  proposers  of  these  machines  have  not  built  them  and  cite 
reliability  problems  to  limit  the  number  of  processors  under  1,000  until  the 
1980' s.  We  believe  that  many  of  these  limitations  are  due  to  the  general- 
purpose  nature  of  these  proposed  systems;  however,  many  problems  are  simply 
a function  of  scale  and  will  not  be  overcome  with  special-purpose  processors. 

We  feel  that  machines  of  0(N)  processors  are  viable  today  and  that  such 
machines  can  be  made  to  run  faster  than  sequential  or  vector  processors.  These 
parallel  machines  would  also  be  cheaper  to  produce  and  maintain  than  sequen- 
tial or  vector  processors  of  corresponding  speed.  As  demonstrated  in 
Section  4.4.2,  the  Gauss-Jordan  algorithm  is  the  best  algorithm  for  a machine 
with  0(H)  processors, with  each  processor  having  sufficient  memory  and  a 
global  register  or  processor  interconnect  structure  to  simulate  a global- 
register  capability. 
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Another  viable  size  is  p,  such  that  p < N.  Implementations  for  both  of 


r 


these  machine  sizes  were  discussed  in  the  PEPE  section.  We  feel  that  the 
PEPE  is  the  best  machine  among  those  examined  for  this  problem.  The  PEPE 
program  is  very  easy  to  read  and  follow,  which  is  desirable  from  a software 
engineering  aspect.  There  is  also  no  wasted  movement  of  data.  One  reason 
that  the  PEPE's  program  is  clean  is  that  each  processor  has  sufficient  memory. 

Examination  of  the  STARAN's  program  for  GJ  shows  that  a problem  lies  in 
insufficient  memory  (see  Section  4.4.4). 

If  a new  machine  is  not  designed,  a parallel  machine  with  asynchronous 
processors  can  be  constructed  out  of  minicomputers  or  array  processors,  such 
as  the  AP120B  mentioned  earlier.  In  this  case,  each  processor  would  work 
independently  on  m rows  of  M,  and  then  synchronize  to  receive  or  transmit 
a new  global  value.  This  is  similar  to  the  ILLIAC  IV  methods,  except  that 
the  ILLIAC  IV  processors  do  not  require  synchronization. 

» 
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